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An operetta based on the famous play CYRANO DE BERGERAC, by Edmond Rostand. 
Libretto by Jacques Deuville. Lyrics and music by Charles George. 10 men, 7 women. 








Several very easily arranged stage settings. 17th century costumes obtainable from any 
reputable costumer. 


| 
Here is one of the most important items to be added to cony, the famous “Duel Ballade” which has been set 
| 





French's Musical Library in many years. Using the to music for Cyrano as well as “My Proboscis” wherein 

romantic story of the “man with the nose” who pleads he jests about his nose. We cannot speak too highly of |, 
his rival’s cause with the fair Roxanne, the composer has this fine new operetta which is ideal for community the- 
been inspired to stirring marches, heartwarming ballads, atres and high schools. (A mixed chorus of any size | 
magnificent concerted ensembles, and some of the most may be used.) Moreover and most important, there isn't 
melodious waltzes in modern operetta. The “Roxanne one word or suggestion of anything to offend. The | 
Waltz” alone would insure the success of this new work, famous play on which this operetta is based has been 


but there are such lilting waltzes as “Locked in My played all over the world by the greatest tragedians, and 
Heart,” the great waltz trio sung by Cyrano, Christian needs no further comment. We are truly proud to pre- 


and Roxanne. The rousing male chorus “Cadets of Gas- sent “Cyrano” to our patrons in its new musical dress. 





Books, containing complete text (with stage directions) and detailed 
piano score, $3.00. (Royalty, $50.00.) 











A descriptive list of “‘French’s Musical Library” will be sent on request. | 


SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street The House of Plays 7623 Sunset Blvd. 
New York 36 Hollywood 46 
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FOLLOW SPOTLIGHTS 


All Types for All Throws 


and All School Activities 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Co. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 
ARKANSAS—North Little Rock Stanley Sound 


Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.: San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


icra aes National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


iIDAHO—Caidwell: The Caxton Printers Lid. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

= Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
oO. 


l\OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 


KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. Hi. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Light- 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Uo. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!lO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.: 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Viswak Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Okilahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portiand: Stagecract Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center: 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dalias: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, Calgary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: Jack A. 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wesson; 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound & Thea- 
tre Equipment, Lid. 
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ms EASIER wri ~SGULPT-0-FAB” to make... 


@ SPECTACULARS @ HEROIC FIGURES @ OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 
@ ARMOR @ SCENERY@ PROPS @ MASKS @ TREES @ ROCKS 





‘*‘SCULPT-O-FAB’’, THE FANTASTIC PLASTIC OUTMODES PAPIER 
MACHE, BUCKRAM AND ENDLESS WIRING. 


Because it slashes production time and costs. Lightweight beyond belief. It is un- 
breakable and weatherproof too. Now packed in easy te handle single or double 
width 25 and 50 YARD ROLLS. 


SHAPE IT! CAST IT! 
IT'S EASY .... HERE'S HOW! 


DRAPE IT! 


DIP IT! 











Step 1 Completely cover ob- 
ject with patches of tinfoil. 
A dab of SCULPT-O-FAB 
separator holds tinfoil in 
place. (tinfoil acts as a 
separator). 


Step 2 From roll of medium 
weight SCULPT-O-FAB 
tear small swatches, dip into 
our Activator, then immedi- 
ately apply over tinfoil. 
(Only one layer is neces- 


Step 3 When object is com- 
pletely covered with 
SCULPT-O-FAB and_thor- 
oughly dry slit the 
SCULPT-O-FAB with razor 
and remove the SCULPT 


Step 4 Here is SCULPT-O- 
FAB head, removed from 
the model which was origi- 
nally covered with tinfoil. 
Finish by taping slit with 
thin strips of SCULPT-O- 
FAB. 





Sary ). O-FAB SHELL. 


¢ SCULPT-O-FAB Cuts Production Time and Cost 
e It’s Lightweight Beyond Belief 
e It's Unbreakable and Weatherproof, Too 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LITERATURE AND PRICE LIST 


156 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. NY. 


rs | ite — i nec w Algonquin 5-1500 
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GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE” 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 72” 
3q. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 
yoke and U-bolt mount- 
ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 











SAVE 20% TO 25% ON 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 








G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 
ELLIPSOIDAL. High intensity 
single lens, controlled aperture 
spotlight with throw up to 50’. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


Please send me 


G-5 GRAND 500-Wat?t 6” 
FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw 
range 25’ to 40’, soft edge 
beam, adjustable color frame. 


11 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“Gramo-tites.” ["] Send me 





additional information and prices for other GRAND Spotlights. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CiTY & STATE 


VMarcnH, 1960 


























Lots of six—$57.00 


top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
““Grama-Lite”’ that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 
spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 


GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 
equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs . . . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


11 West Hubbard Street + Chicago, Illinois 





Longmans’ Plays 
for Spring 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
A brilliant farce by John Emerson 
and Anita Loos. One director counted 
374 laughs during a single perform- 
ance. One set. 7W, 5M and extras 
if desired. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$25. Director's Manuscript. 

ICEBOUND 
Owen Davis Pulitzer Prize play. It 
is not the New England winter out- 
side the windows of the Jordan parlor 
that is truly “icebound” but the per- 
sonalities of the people in the play. 
One set. 6W, 5M, 1 boy or girl. 
Books, $1.25. Royalty, $25. Direc- 
tors Manuscript. 

MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
Dramatized from the best-selling 
novel by Lloyd C. Douglas. The play 
retains the elements which made the 
original so absorbing. One set. 5W, 
5M and extras. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$25. Director's Manuscript. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 

An extraordinary courtroom drama by 
Ayn Rand, and one of the most popu- 
lar plays ever offered to amateur 
groups. Jury is selected from the 
audience. One set. 1OW, 11M. Books, 
$1. Royalty, $25. Director’s Manu- 
script. 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 
Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
119 West 40th Street New York 18 








DRAMAI 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 








MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL Press ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 














Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 


Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearls .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


coi ews ow nds caene $ .50 

‘ Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


#1225 White Vellum 714|x|10/%2 6 Quires 
(quire is 24 engraved sheets — 
24 plain envelopes) 
Total price $8.40 


Postage prepaid. Any State Tax is in addition. 


Minimum order 6 quires 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


$2.50 Per Year Volume XXXI, No. 6 50c Per Copy 








CONTENTS 


ARTICLES PAGE 
Cooperation and Obedience by Doris Niles ..............0.....00..00004: . 18 
Indiana University Theater by Lee Norvelle ............0 22.00... cece. 14 
FEATURES 

ao ta Se ea Cac weber en eee sca ene hing nts 11 
DIE ee ee ee 11 
Fe ey ee ea ee i] 
ie ks Aes GN Rh ydkwe wh eee awk ope bee 12 
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1960 — Regional Conferences — 1960 ............. ccc ccc cece cece eee 27 
SERIES 

Broadcasting: The Casual Audience by B.M. Hobgood .................. 20 
The Very Little Theater by Charles R. Trumbo and NN 5.5 ors Ruwewadins 21 
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Theater for Children, Edited by Frieda E. Reed .................00e ees 22 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Coemrens Wi. TO... ww. cee Bartow High School 
Bartow, Florida 
i ee ck toe bab ae cca es oe Catawba College 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Department Editors 


Eori W. Blank ......... Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Willard Friederich ............... Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 

Frieda E. Reed ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Chrartes £. Jones ......... Port Jefferson High School 


Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Advisory Editors 


Jean E. Donahey ....... Brashear Jt. Sr. High School 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 

Blandford Jennings .......... Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 

TE ay a re ee Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Doris M. Marshall ............ Helena High School 
Helena, Montana 

Doris Uilieiees ..........-. South Kitsap High School 
Port Orchard, Washington 

Maizie G. Weil ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further responsibility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscripts and photographs unless 
—— envelopes and sufficient postage are 
included. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—Foreign ............. $3.00 
One year subscription—U.S.A. ............. 2.50 
NS cece ed. «Loken tig ia £ EEDA a tee -6 06-6 & 9.464 2.75 
i Mi he it i thik 6 We ae a .50 
a NSS rr 50 


RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


I a a eh a a Gratis 

Thespian Student Subscription: One $150. subscription 
included in life membership of 

Thespian Student Renewal ennpaer: $1.50 per 
year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 
Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May |. Doris M. Marshall, National Director; 
Maizie G. Weil, Assistant National Director; Leon C 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Blandford Jennings, 
Senior Councilor; Doris Lillehei, Senior Councilor. 

Entire contents copyright, 1960, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Abang in U.S.A. Title registered United States Patent 
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“Wonderfully fresh -- amusing and tender” 


San Francisco Chronicle 





omedy Hit! 


SANDRA DEE 
JAMES DARREN 
CLIFF ROBERTSON 
in the Columbia 
motion picture 
based on this work. 





Copyright © 1958 Columbia Pictures Corp. 
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“Touching and entertaining” 
New York Times 








“GIDGET makes the grade” 


Life Magazine 








3 act comedy by Frederick Kohner. 
Cast 8m, 7w, plus as many extras 


as desired. One set. 





DICK CLARK especially recommended the mo- 
tion picture version of this fresh, happy, and 
colorful comedy that starred Sandra Dee as “The 
Gidget” and James Darren as the rather unusual 
boy whom she encountered during a most un- 
usual vacation. 


The title comes from the nickname given to the 
girl—a girl who happens to be a little on the 
small side. “It's derived by osmosis” the boy 
explains “A small] girl. Sort of a midget. A girl 
midget. A gidget!” 


The Story of 


This refreshing comedy is about a delightful young girl 
who wants to grow up in a hurry. The single set is a 
small cove at Malibu Beach in California. At one side 
there’s a small beach hut, and at the other side, a sug- 
gestion of a few rocks. That’s all there is to it. As the 
curtain rises, the summer is clearly over. “Gidget” 
inspects the deserted scene and then starts writing 
everything she can remember — so that she'll never forget 
this last summer. As she writes, her thoughts become 
audible. The light goes out on Gidget, and the lights 
come up on the boys. It’s midsummer now, and they're 
excited about the wonderful surf! Suddenly their atten- 
tion is caught by Moondoggie’s rescuing someone from 
drowning — and then he comes in carrying “Gidget” in 
his arms. Gidget is so happy to be alive and so impressed 
with her rescuer, Moondoggie, that she refuses to take 


BEN HECHT called Gidget “A bright sister to 
Catcher in the Rye” while the LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL considered her “A fresher Francoise 
Sagan. THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER re- 
ports that Gidget “Leaves you enlightened and 
reassured as well as entertained,” while the 
STANDARD called Gidget “Refreshingly diff- 
erent.” 


The leading critics were almost unanimous in 
their enthusiastic praise of this clean and fresh 
teen age romance. 


The Play 


his advice to “hurry home to Mamaville.” They accept 
her as a sort of mascot —all of them, that is, except 
Moondoggie (and unfortunately Moondoggie matters the 
most). The boys are planning a big beach party, a color- 
ful “luau” to which they’re inviting their girls. Gidget is 
heartbroken to find that she isn’t invited. She appeals to 
“The Great Kahoona,” a sort of unofficial king of the 
beach. She’s so eager, he tells her she can come. When 
she arrives, Moondoggie is furious. He starts a fight with 
Kahoona and for the first time, Gidget experiences the 
incredible surprise of realizing that she matters to these 
boys — that she’s the cause of this battle. As the play 
builds to an exciting climax, we see that Gidget has come 
of age! The New York Times called this comedy both 
“touching and entertaining.” 


Playbooks 90c Royalty $35.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue 


Marcu, 1960 


Chicago 1, Illinois 











EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Co-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The only fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
of competence in a field of oral communica- 
tion within the framework of a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 


Speech 
Theatre Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 
English 
History Social Sciences 
Modern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphasis on professional level perform- 
once experience for every student in the 
College's Theatre, FM Radio Station, Closed 
circuit TV Studio, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Nationally Known Summer Session 
Saturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 











COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 


With Recommended 


(Continued on 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of six major productions 
A musical comedy, jointly with the school of music 
Two summer theatres: 
Ohio Valley Summer Theatre, at Athens, Ohio 
Monomoy Theatre, at Chatham on Cape Cod 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 
For particulars write to: 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 














PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
High School Drama Workshop 


June 27-July 15 


Acting, Directing, Stagecraft 
Newest Theatre Facilities in U.S. 


Students 16 years and above 
Showcase Productions 
Total $125. 


Intensive Course for Teachers 
in High School Play Production 
June 27-July 15 


Write: Dr. Ross D. Smith, 
Loeb Playhouse, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 























famous 








SUDDENLY 
THIS SUMMER... 


You are in the very heart of the entertainment 
world...and self-discovery... at internationally 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


TALENT FINDER 
COURSE 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
Starting June 28 and Aug. 2 


Technique, rehearsal, performance, ap- 
praisal of your potential by Playhouse 
expert staff directors — $112.50. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE to 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
43 50. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 








University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


28th Annual Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 
Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Shakespearian Acting and Production, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: B. Iden 
Payne (University of Texas, former Director 
of Stratford, England); Joseph F. Smith (Head 
of Speech Department, University of Hawaii); 
Dr. E.P. Conkle (Professor of Playwriting, 
University of Texas); Gordon Peacock (Head 
of Drama Department, University of Alberta); 
and others. 
other courses 

Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 














AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


STAGE ¢ SCREEN 
RADIO ° TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


College Accredited — Non-Profit 
Veteran Approved 








Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. FEB. 


Room 62 


245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-2630 
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THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Two Theatres: pane Suse Theatre 
Stone Theatre 


ht Mai fos Productions 


Eig 
Theater Departments For in rt He rete, 


Annie Russell Theatre 











Pages 10 and 11) 





ool of Drama PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


GOODMAN ticatre UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ‘meine teaaieall 
Dr. John Releh, Head SCHOOL OF- SEATTLE, WASH. 


Acting + Directing + Design @ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 


s joy Sra and M.A. Degrees. Invites you to work in 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees ; @ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and our new and exciting 


Write Goodman Theatre, Dept. D Penthouse Theatres. 
LOEB PLAYHOUSE 






Art Institute of Chicago GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 









































For information about undergraduate 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE participation and degree programs 
* . Departme 
eines Theatre Wing ; "eee — Write: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
presents the Drama theory and practice in a Catholic shop — Memorial Center — Purdue 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING liberal arts woman’s college. University, Lafayette, Indiana 
CENTER 
for a 
High School & College Students -~s ear oom 
Stage & TV Acting — Diction . = + {pn }) 
Voice — Musical Theatre — Dance | : HL inE a 








Helen Menken, President 


eo PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF teentinhsieunahd 


161 West 93rd Street, N.Y. 25, N.Y. 
UN 5-0800 


The Nations Celebrated School of the 
Entertainment Arts 








T. C. U. 


the new 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THEATRE ARTS 





ys 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


has three divisions 








BALLET tering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
OPERA Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
THEATRE Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 
and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 
credits (make-up) possible. 
roa SUMMER ARTS COLONY 
“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
BA, BFA, MA, MFA CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama camp 
Write now for full particulars 8 COL. — sapere: oe KY. 
¢ 17 
° \ an i ‘ f fs / f \*% , \ a 
a ¥3 Dee. ly S>. > a ‘en’ >. > a 


for information write to 
, If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
Walther R. Volbach, Chairman “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
Texas Christian University “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “A ril 
Fort Worth 29, Texas Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three national drama boar 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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SUMMER THEATRE ’'60 
for 


high school students 
division of 
Midwestern Music and 


Art Camp 


v= June 19 — July 31 
e Classes in Drama and Speech 


e Full length productions and experi- 
mental scenes in two theatres 


e New air conditioned Theatre building 


— Write to — 
University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Attention Seniors: Write for information on 
the University Theatre summer session. 











PASADENA 


fe. oe Se ee: 





43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
@ 3 theatres, 10 productions, 
Faculty of 14 
@e BFA, BS and MFA degrees 
in theatre 
@ Summer theatre June 13-Aug. 16 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 











School of Communication Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colo. 
THEATRE — TELEVISION 
RADIO — JOURNALISM 
Courses leading to A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 


degrees 
For information write to 


CAMPTON BELL, Director 








UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 


B.F.A. in Drama... 
. complete curriculum 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT... 
june 16 - august 12 
for illustrated brochure write: 


Secretary, Drama Dept., UNM, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
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OPENING NIGHT 


at the world famous 


Pasadena Playhouse 


FOUNDED 1917 
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The College of Theatre Arts, 


established 1928, with its famous roster 
of notable alumni, regards systematic 
professional training as the one road to 
enduring dramatic achievement. 


Training for stage, motion pictures, 
television, scenic design 


Five producing theatres for showcasing to 
public audiences 


Work with professional actors and directors 


Complete television studio for student 
operation 


Certificate or college degree in Theatre Arts 


Write to: Director of Admissions 


43 So. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 














THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 
NSIN summer 
sessions 





Wisconsin Players Summer Season 


The Waltz of the Toreadors 


Jean Anovilh 


The House of Bernarda Alba 


Federico Garcia Lorca 
Picnic 
William Inge 


The Time of Your Life 


William Saroyan 


The Department of Speech offers un- 
limited opportunities for summer study 
in an inspirational setting. 


Eight-Week Session 
June 20-August 12 


Four-Week Session 
June 20-July 15 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. degrees in Drama 
and Interpretation or Radio and Tele- 
vision sequences. 


Special Summer Features 


June 30 — Institute in Drama. 

June 20-July 15 — Course in directing 
extracurricular high school speech 
activities. 


Course in Community Theatre in 
connection with National Com- 
munity Theatre Center and co- 
sponsored by Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre. 


Exceptional Facilities 


Professionally equipped, air-condi- 
tioned radio and television studios, 
complete with videotape recorder. 


World-famous Wisconsin Union and 
Play Circle Theatres. 


For your personal copy of the Summer 
Sessions bulletin and special booklet, ad- 
dress: Prof. F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, Dept. D, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
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OR his Best of Broadway Mr. Jones se- 

lected Five Finger Exercise, which opened 
at the Music Box Theater early in December 
and which stars Jessica Tandy. Although this 
play is originally from England, it has been ac- 
cepted as one of the major hit plays of this 
current season. Not all high schools can do this 
difficult play, but it will be accepted as a real 
challenge by Thespian affiliated schools with 
superior high school theaters. 


M. Hobgood takes us this mor’, jnto the 
e much muddled land of radio and tele- 
vision. You will be amazed and surprised to 
learn that most of this ;nedia’s shortcomings 
are not so much the fault of producers, as it 
is of that of the audience— THE CASUAL 
AUDIENCE. ‘the listening and the seeing 
that come “aily into our homes are exactly 
what we want to hear and to see. The chal- 
lenge is ours, not the producers. 


Gy ORIS Niles, Sponsor of Troupe 1167, Will 

Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
learned early in her high school theater ex- 
perience the value of cooperation with all per- 
sonnel and departments of her high school. 
Without this cooperation and help, a dra- 
matics director is working under the most dif- 
ficult and frustrating conditions possible. How 
profitable indeed was Miss Niles’ airplane ride 
home from Chicago for all of us! Otherwise 
we would not have her excellent article, Co- 
operation and Obedience, to read in this issue. 


S YOU all know by this time that the Na- 
tional Thespian Society and the Indiana 
University Theater will sponsor the Eighth 
National Dramatic Arts Conference on the 
campus of that university the week of June 19, 
your editor asked Dr. Lee Norvelle, Founder 
and Director (1980-1958) of the University 
Theater to write the article, The Origin and 
Function of the Indiana University Theater, so 
that our forthcoming conference student and 
faculty delegates would be fully informed of 
our co-sponsor. All of our delegates of past 
conferences at I.U. will agree that the Audi- 


torium of the Indiana Theater is one of the 
finest in the country. We are looking forward 
to returning to the campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity and to renewing old acquaintanceships 
and we hope to meeting many more new spon- 
sors and student Thespians. And so is the 
Indiana University personnel. 


HARLEEN Heidmann and Don Rudisill, 

two of our student Thespians of Troupe 
1000, Upper Darby, Pa., Sr. High School, 
author the article on Children’s Theater for 
this issue. Charleen writes about Publicizing 
the Play; Don, Selling the Tickets—both es- 
sential projects in any Children’s Theater pro- 
duction. 


HE plays for this month, as submitted bv 

editor Earl Blank, are The Silver Cord. 
Teach Me How to Cry, Rest Assured, and 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Prof. Friederich 
brief views new plays of the past two years 
which stress the trials and escapades of teen- 
agers. And again our Thespians chatter away. 


N Eugene, Oregon, there is a community 

theater called The Very Little Theater, 
the title of Mr. Trumbo’s article in his series 
of nationally know community and little the- 
aters. Founded in 1929 this Little Theater has 
become so well known for its presentations, its 
organization, its community spirit that its prog- 
ress during the past 31 years can be a fine ex- 
ample to follow for the other barren theater 
communities. For an avocation you cannot 
beat participating in your community theater. 





FALCON STUDIOS 
Est. 1929—Cradle of the Stars 
Drama in All Phases—Dance—Fencing 
West’s University of Arts—App’d for Vets 
5526 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, California 











BROADWAY LINE-UP 


4 LOWER DRUM SONG (St. James), musi- 
cal drama. 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE (Royale), re- 
view, Robert Dhery. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical 
comedy, Edward Mulhare, Pamela Charles. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN (Belasco), drama, 
Sidney Portier. 

GYPSY (Broadway), musical comedy, Ethel 
Merman. 

DESTRY RIDE AGAIN (Imperial), musical 
comedy. Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray. 

MAJORITY OF ONE (Barrymore), comedy, 
Cedric Hardwicke, Gertrude Berg. 

MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy, 
Robert Preston. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Lorin Thatcher. 

TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), musi- 
cal drama, Mary Martin. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy. 

FIVE FINGER EXERCISE (Music Box), 
drama, Jessica Tandy, Roland Culver. 

ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL (Miller’s), drama, 
George Scott, Albert Dekker, Herbert Berghof. 

SARATOGA (Winter Garden), musical 
comedy. Howard Keel, Carol Lawrence. 

TENTH MAN (Booth), drama. 





COMING YOUR WAY 


MAN ON A STRING, drama, Ernest Borg- 
nine, Kerwin Mathews. (COL) 

THE MOUNTAIN ROAD, drama, James 
Stewart, Lisa Lu. (COL) 

BELLS ARE RINGING, musical comedy, 
Judy Holliday, Dean Martin. (MGM) 

PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES, com- 
edy, Doris Day, David Niven. (MGM) | 

ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN, 
comedy, Tony Randall, Eddie Hodges. (MGM) 

VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET, comedy, 
Jerry Lewis, Joan Blackman. (PAR) 

ELMER GANTRY, drama, Burt Lancaster, 
Jean Simms. (UA) 

INHERIT THE WIND, drama, Spencer 
Tracy, Frederic March, Gene Kelly. (UA) 

ICE PALACE, drama, Richard Burton, 
Robert Ryan, Martha Hyer, Carolyn Jones. 
(WAR) 

TALL STORY, comedy, Anthony Perkins, 
Jane Fonda, Ray Walston. (WAR) 





“Ohe Carolina 








TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JULY 24-AUGUST 27 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50— SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Folder Write: Business Manager 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Playmakers 
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THE 
CHOCOLATE 
SOLDIER 


Operetta in 3 Acts 


Book by R. Bernauer and 
L. Jacobson 


English Version by Stanislaus Stange 
Music by Oscar Straus 


Available in the following categories : 


FIRST-CLASS 
STAGE PRODUCTION 


ROAD TOURS 
STOCK 
AMATEUR 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 


Controlled Exclusively By 


HANS BARTSCH PLAYS 


New York 36: 1501 Broadway, Bryant 9-6933 
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Costumes by ... 





Serving the 


Middlewest with 
Rentals of ... 


Complete sets of costumes for 
plays, pageants, operettas, and 
including wigs, animals and 
Santa. 


Carry stock of Theatrical Make- 
up and accessories. 


Immediate reply to all inquiries. 


BARNES COSTUME Co. 
1130 W 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 
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HERE 


HE acceptance of the National Thespian 

Society and its official publication, DRA- 
MATICS, throughout the world has been al- 
most phenomenal during the past two years. 
Since June 30, 1958, there were added to our 
national roll 289 high schools located in our 
own country and in Canada. At the time of 
this writing 2025 schools in all 50 states, Can- 
ada, District of Columbia, Panama Canal Zone, 
Greece, and Okinawa are on our national 
membership roll. By the close of our fiscal 
year on June 30 we anticipate over 2100 af- 
filiated schools. 


As our policies concerning publicity and soli- 
citation of non-member high schools are nearly 
the same as those used 20 years ago, the ans- 
wer for this remarkable growth lies elsewhere. 
No one man can take credit; rather, our State 
Regional Directors and Thespian Sponsors 
must be our best salesmen. They certainly are 
talking about the sound aims of this organiza- 
tion as set up by our founders way back in 
1929 and about the services rendered annually 
to all affiliated schools. We of the National 
Council are humbly grateful for this nation- 
wide cooperation and shall cherish it through- 
out the coming years. “Go like 60?” We 
started going like 60 in 1959. 


With this issue of DRAMATICS we shall 
publish 33,200 copies—the largest circulation 
for one month in our history. We solicited for 
no new advertising since August, 1959, since 
all quotas for each of the eight issues were 
met at that time. Still, unsolicited contracts 
are being received monthly from new custom- 
ers that we had to increase two issues from 32 
pages to 36 and 40 page editions. With both 
circulation and advertising exceeding our goals 
set back in 1950, we are now looking forward 
to the next ten years (the years of the 60's ) 
to a_ circulation exceeding 50,000 ies 
monthly and a 40 page magazine plus the = 
pages of the cover for all eight issues. 


THERE 


UR congratulations to all those high school 

teachers who worked so hard during the 
past ten years to bring divisional status for the 
secondary school theater in the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association. Since its origin 
secondary school theater in AETA was a high 
school “project,” a silly status if -there ever 
was one. The National Thespian Society was 
one organization that extended its full support 
for divisional recognition. However, the most 
important question now is: Now that you have 
it, what are you going to do with it? Herein 
lies the real challenge of the 60's. 


EVERYWHERE 


UR congratulations to the Dramatic Pub- 

lishing Company, Chicago, which is 
celebrating during 1960 its Diamond Jubilee 
for publishing distinguished plays for 75 years. 
We wish to this company many more success- 
ful years in the play publishing field. 


ee OU have an organization which fills an 

important need in the drama program 
of the secondary schools of our nation. It is 
doing much to raise the standards of the high 
school dramatic productions” — Howard C. 
Morgan, Exec. Sec’y.-Treas., National Collegi- 
ate Players. 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-lo-Use 
eCosts No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 


shoe adjustable along entire length. | 


Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 
No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 






















Longer Lasting 

Less Bulky 

Easier-To-Pack | 

Lower Shipping Costs 

Capacity 

Cat. No. Closed Open 
9052 4’ 64” 
9053 5’ 8’4” 
9054 6’ 10’4” 
9055 8’ 14’4” 
9056 10’ 18’4” 
9057 12’ 22’4” 
9058 10’* 26'4” 
9059 = 324” 


*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our — 
2000 series wooden models 









"Mutual 
Hardware 
Corp. 


i 5. 45 49th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. & 
we 1-2480 
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Cooperation and 
Obedience 


By DORIS NILES 


ater Association convention in Chi- 

cago during the a days of 
the year, 1958, I wrote abundant notes 
at a meeting, the purpose of which was 
to take a hard look at high school the- 
aters in America. The remarks made by 
speakers, all of whom were college 
teachers of theater, were apparently 
aimed at startling us into making a criti- 
cal evaluation of theater in our own 
schools. One speaker admitted that, like 
most college teachers, he was the best 
critic of high school drama because he 
had’ observed it. Another assumed for 
colleges part of the blame for the 
“chaotic condition” of high school drama. 
He told of a college catalog (For obvi- 
ous reasons he didn't identify the col- 
lege! ) which referred to its theater offer- 
ings only as “the glorious chaos of 
dramatic acting.” Another lumped his 
opinion of the entire situation into one 
terse, though repetitive statement by 
saying, “In many sections of the country 
high school theater today is sick, sick, 
sick!” 

Realizing that any judgment must be 
in terms of purpose, the speakers at- 
tempted to set forth the aims of high 
schoo] theater. One speaker challenged, 
“In high school theater you don’t teach 
cooperation but obedience.” 


\" THE American Educational The- 





Milne’s The Ugly Duckling. The clothing department is always ready to help out 
the Thespians in costuming a play. 





“But you can't have high school the- 
ater without cooperation” was my im- 
mediate reaction, which I included in 
my notes, intending to think through it 
at some more favorable opportunity. 
This opportunity, literally a heaven sent 
one, came while I was enveloped in the 
whiteness of a snowstorm on my flight 
home. 

“Can high school theater be sick be- 
cause of lack of cooperation?” I wonder- 
ed. I recall that for years I have been 
disturbed at conventions by teachers of 
drama who complain that they are feud- 








Chekhov’s The Brute was made even more entertaining by the portrait of Mrs. Pophoff’s 
late husband over the mantle. This was done by a student in the art department and 
demonstrates the fine cooperation among the departments of the school. 
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ing with the instrumental music direc- 
tors, the art teachers, the vocal directors, 
the athletic coaches over getting every- 
thing from the auditorium, to students, 
to their share of activity fund money. 
That, to me, is the most unhealthful situ- 
ation in which a theater department 
might find itself. 

I remember a warning given by a 
professor under whom I studied the 
teaching of drama. He cautioned his 
students against the pitfall of drama stu- 
dents’ forming into a little coterie of 
their own with loyalty only for their 
group. They might easily find one group 
in the school pitted against another. He 
reminded that drama encompases all the 
arts, and there is so much to be learned 
from each area that we cannot afford to 
become isolated. If we keep to our- 
selves, we shall be left to ourselves, even 
when we have need for an audience. He 
admonished us to show the other depart- 
ments that we have need for them and 
that we in turn can be useful to them. 


As I looked out of the plane window 
at a nothingness of white, I reflected up- 
on the sacrifice of time and effort which, 
following this advice, has cost all of the 
teachers involved in drama at our high 
school. But it has been worth it; we 
have mutual respect and enjoyment in 
our work. This cooperation is not dic- 
tated by the administration. We may 
keep ourselves or broaden our program 
as we see fit. We see fit to work to- 
gether. This means we have to be dedi- 
cated, and we have to be good sports- 
men. In return, we learn a great deal 
from each other; we serve better; and 
life is never monotonous. 


Students in our theater program have 
the advantage of a wide sampling of 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 
THEATER 


By LEE NORVELLE 


‘O understand and to appreciate the 

present structure and function of 

the Indiana University Theater, 

one must first sketch briefly the begin- 

ning and early development of play pre- 
sentation at Indiana University. 

In 1820 Indiana Seminary was found- 
ed. The name was later changed to 
Indiana University (not the University 
of Indiana). The first record of a stage 
production by students is that of At the 
Gates of Wisdom presented on February 
13, 1896. The play was a portrayal of 
the weaknesses and follies of both pro- 
fessors and students. The play was writ- 
ten by Fred W. Smith, LU. ‘99, and 
directed by Professor Martin Wright 
Sampson of the English Department. It 
may be said that in a large measure 
Sampson and Smith were responsible 
for the beginning of the Theater at In- 
diana University and also within the 
state of Indiana. 

The first student production was so 
well received that the next year, 1897, 
Professor Sampson directed She Stoops 
to Conquer, by Oliver Goldsmith. The 
first Shakespearian play presented was 
Much Ado about Nothing in 1898. The 
first dramatic club was formed in Octo- 
ber, 1900. It was named “Strut and 
Fret,” its purpose was the promotion of 
dramatics at Indiana University. From 
the first play in 1896 until 1916, all of 
the plays presented were directed by 
various members of the faculty or by 
students on a strictly avocational basis. 
In 1915 Professor Edgar G. Frazier was 
added to the instructional staff. He later 
organized courses in acting, play pro- 
duction, public speaking, and debating. 
Prior to his appointment, members of the 
staff had coached debating and offered 
some training to students in the fields of 
voice training and in elocution. Profes- 
sor Frazier was the first staff member 
whose primary interest and _responsi- 
bility was to train students in the pres- 
entation of plays. Prior to his appoint- 
ment and afterward, various organiza- 
tions were formed for the purpose of 
presenting plays. The names and lon- 
gevity of these are of no concern here. 
“Strut and Fret” was the only one which 
fulfilled its original purpose. It covered 
the period from 1900 to 1914. It was 
succeeded by the Garrick Club in 1915, 
and in 1931 the Garrick Club was 
merged with Theta Alpha Phi National 
Honorary Dramatic Fraternity which 
hac been chartered on the campus in 
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Indiana University’s Auditorium, which was opened in 1941, is recognized for its 

complete stage facilities and its perfect acoustics. It has served as a model for other 

structures of its type. Many of the meetings of the National Dramatic Arts Conference 
will be held in this building. 





1922 and is the present student dramatic 
organization. Membership is acquired 
through the point system which is deter- 
mined by the National Council of the 
Fraternity. 

Now let us consider the beginning of 
the physical plant known as the Uni- 
versity Theater. Until 1914 there had 
been no effort made to develop a physi- 
cal plant for the presentation of plays. 
In that year the Administration decided 
to build a stage onto the east end of the 
men’s gymnasium. This was a large 
frame building just east of Owen Hall. 
After the completion of the present 
men’s gymnasium on Seventh Street, the 
former men’s gymnasium was renamed 
Assembly Hall. Because the Administra- 
tion was desirous of having Miss Maude 
Adams appear on the campus, it was de- 
cided to prepare a stage which could ac- 
commodate her touring company. The 
stage was built in 1914, and on Decem- 
ber 7 of that year Miss Adams, the then 
foremost American actress, and _her- 
company appeared on the new stage 
in The Legend of Lenore. This was the 
first production starring a leading lady of 
the American Theater to be presented on 
the campus. 

All major university functions were 
held in Assembly Hall until it was razed 
by WPA workers in the mid-thirties. 
The name board of the building was re- 
trieved from the wreckage and pre- 
served until the University Auditorium 
was built and it was reverently hung in 
the Green Room where it is sentiment- 
ally displayed at present 

In 1932 the Student Union Building 
was dedicated. It contained a large 


dance floor and a band stage with sev- 
eral dressing rooms. The stage was not 
adequate for full-sized productions and 
the house floor was not elevated, but it 
was used for student productions until 
the University Theater was completed. 

Construction of the Auditorium and 
Theater began in December, 1938. The 
building was completed and dedicated 
in March, 1941. It has three areas for 
staging plays :The Auditorium, the The- 
ater, and the Studio Theater. The stages 
of the first two are equipped with traps, 
parallels, ramps, cycloramas, sky cycs, 
light control boards, amplifiers, ete. 
There are enough dressing rooms to ac- 
commodate 92 persons making up simul- 
taneously. The Auditorium seats 3788 
and can be reduced by an acoustically 
treated dividing curtain to 1300. The 
Theater seats 400 and the Studio The- 
ater seats 100. 

Professor Frazier and other members 
of the English Department presented 
student plays from 1915 to 1928 when 
Professor Lee Norvelle was requested by 
the Administration to take an active part 
in the direction of student productions. 
In 1930 he formed the University The- 
ater and became its first director, a posi- 
tion which he held until his resignation 
as director in 1958. He was succeeded 
by Professor Richard Moody, who had 
os a member of the Theater staff since 
1941. 

The University Theater has grown 
steadily since its founding. At its be- 
ginning the staff consisted of Professor 
Norvelle and one undergraduate assis- 
tant. Upon these two rested the re- 
sponsibility of all phases of production. 
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In addition to these responsibilities, the 
professor taught a full schedule of 
classes and the student assistant carried 
a full load of undergraduate course 
work. For some years the productions 
were entirely extracurricular. With strict 
adherence to the objectives of the The- 
ater to present plays of literary merit and 
entertainment value for the students, 
faculty, administration, and townspeo- 
ple, and to provide training in oral com- 
munication and technical skills in the 
various arts of the theater, it began to 
enjoy steady growth and to command 
academic respectibility. It should be 
noted that at no time was any sub- 
sidy requested or received. From its 
beginning it paid its own way and when 
the founding director resigned in 1958, 
there was a $50,000 investment fund 
drawing interest from which a number 
of scholarships are awarded annually to 
undergraduate students. There was in 
addition a cash operating fund of ap- 
proximately $6,000. Under the efficient 
management of the present director and 
staff, both of these funds are being 
steadily increased. This, we are sure, is 
a record not equaled by any other edu- 
cational theater and certainly not by 
many professional ones. 


A fully equipped physical plant, a 
large sum of money drawing annual in- 
terest which is used for scholarships, and 
a large cash operating fund are only the 
by-products of the University Theater. 
Its life blood is truly its well trained and 
highly diversified staff. It is they who 
have made all of the highly tangible and 
easily measurable accomplishments pos- 
sible through their dedicated services. 
Their less measurable but more impor- 
tant contribution is the excellent training 
of a large number of students now suc- 
cessfully engaged in educational and 
community theater work, the profession- 
al theater, radio, and television through- 
out the country. 


A listing of the present full time staff, 
their degrees, administrative duties and 
teaching assignments follows: Lee Nor- 





Othello, an Indiana University 
Theater production. 





velle, A.B. and Ph. D., Indiana Univers- 
ity, M.A., University of Iowa, founder 
and director 1930-1958, Acting, Oral In- 
terpretation, graduate directing; Richard 
A. Moody, A.B., M.A., Drake University, 
Ph. D., Cornell, Director of the Uni- 
versity Theater, Playwriting, Directing, 
Theater History; Richard L. Scammon, 
A.B., University of Richmond, M.A., 
University of Iowa, Technical Director, 
Stage Craft, Design, Costuming; Gerhard 
Gaiser, A.B., Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, B.S. and A.M., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Ph. D., University of Iowa, Di- 
rector of Lighting, Theater History, Act- 
ing; William E. Kinzer, A.B., M.F.A., 
Western Reserve University, Director of 
Radio and Television Drama, Radio and 
Television Production, Design, Acting; 
David S. Hawes, A.B., Dartmouth Col- 
lege, A.M., Cornell University,Ph. D., 
Stanford University, Acting, Play Pro- 
duction, and Oral Interpretation; J. 
Edwin Culbertson, B.S., A.M., Ed. D., 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 


College, Phonetics, Voice Science; Eu- 
gene K. Bristow, A.B., M-.A., Indiana 
University, Ph. D., University of lowa, 
Acting and Make Up; Virgil A. Smith, 
B.S., Indiana State Normal School, M.A.., 
University of Iowa, former Technical 
Director, Pulitzer Prize Plays and Act- 
ing; Richard K. Knaub, A.B., Indiana 
University, M.F.A., University of Iowa, 
Assistant Technical Director, Stage 
Craft; John A. Mills, A.B., Butler Uni- 
versity, M.A., Indiana University, Act- 
ing. There are also twelve graduates and 
five undergraduate student assistants 
serving on the theater staff. 

The major University Theater produc- 
tions are directed by Messrs. Moody, 
Norvelle, Scammon, Gaiser, Kinzer, 
Hawes, and Bristow. Since its founding 
240 full-length plays have been pre- 
sented by the Theater staff. 

In 1948 through the efforts of the late 
A. J. Rogers and Lee Norvelle, under the 
sponsorship of the National Theater 
Conference, the Brown County Play- 
house was organized and has been in 
operation each summer since. A total 
of thirty-three full-length plays have 
been presented. The Brown County 
Playhouse is a subdivision of the Uni- 
versity Theater and is operated by its 
regular staff. All plays are cast from 
Indiana University students. Profits from 
the Theater and from the Playhouse 
have been invested in a trust fund, the 
income from which provides scholar- 
ships for qualified summer session stu- 
dents. 

Recently the Theater purchased the 
famous Ohio River Majestic Showboat 
and will offer a regular bill of plays to 
the patrons along the Ohio this and fu- 
ture summers. The builder and former 
owner of the boat, Captain Thomas J. 
Reynolds, has been employed as pilot 
and his son as engineer. With these ex- 
ceptions, the crew, the teaching and pro- 
duction staff, and the casts for the vari- 
ous plays will be made up of Indiana 
University Theater personnel. 

With the presentation of plays in the 

(Continued on Page 33) 





The Barretts of Wimpole Street, an Indiana University Theater production. 
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THESPIANS 


You Can’t Take It with You, Troupe 1857, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Allan Watson, Sponsor 


; David Wilson as Fleurant in The Imaginary 
Charley’s Aunt, Troupe 1708, Andrew Warde High School, Fairfield, Connecticut, Invalid by Moliere, Troupe 869, Havre, 
Catherine Busch, Sponsor Montana, H. S., Betty Browne, Director 


Agamemnon, Troupe 1424, Beaumont, Texas, High School, Ann F. Crawford, Sponsor 
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Lute Song, Troupe 221, Baker, Oregon, High School, 
Kenneth Brown, Sponsor 


Mary Sue Woolfolf, President, Troupe 124, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Ore., was The Desk Set, Troupe 1020, Immaculata High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
chosen Queen of Rose Festival. Anna Helen Reuter, Sponsor 


oy 


a 


a 


Emperor's New Clothes, Troupe 446, Lawrenceville, Illinois, High School, Bessie Seed, Sponsor 
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7. DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 


























THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


THE GAZEBO 































NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


TALL STORY 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 

CLOUD SEVEN 

A YOUNG LADY OF PROPERTY 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 

THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


USED CAR FOR SALE (new) 
IT HAPPENED THIS WAY (new) 
HER MAJESTY, MISS JONES (new) 


FAIR EXCHANGE (new) 
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THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


By RUDOLF BESIER 
A Perennial Classic for High Schools 





Our acting edition is a reprint of the original 
script as used in the Guthrie McClintic pro- 
duction in which Katharine Cornell starred 
for many years. It includes all stage busi- 

ness, a photo of the set, a diagram, and a 
- property list, as well as notes on costuming 
and staging. The play has been produced 
widely by high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, little and community theaters, 
with the utmost success. The cast calls for 
12 men (9 of them young) and 5 women 
(all but one of them young). Among the 
men are five who play small parts. Books 
are $1.00 and the production fee is $50 for 
the first and $25 for each subsequent per- 
formance. 


The scene is Elizabeth Barrett’s room in her 
London home. Here she lives with her father, 
her sisters and her brothers. She has been 
kept practically a prisoner by her domineer- 
ing father, who rules his family with an iron 


Photo by Vandamm 


hand. Her brothers and sisters have become 
reconciled to this tyranny, but Elizabeth has 
a spark of healthy rebellion. This is encour- 
aged by romantic young Robert Browning, 
who has known Elizabeth through her 
poetry. He bursts into the household, and 
in the very first scene proclaims his deep 
love for her. When Elizabeth reciprocates, 
she realizes that for the first time her whole 
being has been awakened by a very deep 
love. At once the world becomes a different 
place for her, and she regards it as a place 
to which she can, with Robert’s encourage- 
ment, flee for freedom and literary recogni- 
tion. Robert's zest for life, plus his devotion 
to Elizabeth, bring the young woman to the 
point where she is ready to marry him and 
run away with him to Italy. When her father 
realizes what is happening, he does every- 
thing in his power to stop her, but nothing 
avails, and the two lovers finally elope, to 
achieve fame and happiness. 


Send for our catalogue of plays. Free on request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT 
Broadcasting: 
roadcasting: 
The Casual Audience 
By B. M. HOBGOOD 
EARLY forty years ago the excite- 
N ment of listening began. Citizens 
in and around Pittsburgh, Pa., 
squeezed to their ears tinnily vibrating 
contrivances that spoke the result of a 
presidential election. Sports fans of the 
East Coast grouped to hear from odd 
cylinders resonating in mixing bowls a 
crackling eyewitness account of a cham- 
pionship prizefight. Rural folk who had 
never seen or heard of Caruso listened 
with awe to the wispy broadcast of his 
soaring voice. 

More than a decade later thousands 
of these people made desperate exits 
from their homes because a radio drama 
had convinced them the Earth was be- 
ing taken over by Men-From-Mars! In 
another decade a solemn and anxious 
nation heard its President ask the Con- 
gress to declare war, and with fascina- 
tion later heard observers in the thick of 
battle describe the action about them. 

The excitement of listening to these 
things was made possible by a new mar- 
vel: instantaneous communication. The 
listeners imagination put him in the 
midst of events and performances taking 
place at a continent's distance. 

Engineers and inventors made new 
discoveries, put recent electronic devices 
together with established ones, and 
emerged with instantaneous transmission 
of sight as well as sound. Now the na- 
tion viewed an adroit, famous criminal 
indict himself by his nervous fingers—a 
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In the Master Control Room—Experts in two fields of broadcasting 

show Karl Rimer, Jr., and the video tape machine used in pro- 

gramming by WBTV in Charlotte, N. C. Pictured with Karl are 

Dallas Townsend, control room technician and Bob Rierson, Program 
Operations Manager. 





major political party heave with discord 
in its national convention—celebrated 
men and women in intimate conversation 
that made them remarkably real and 
human. 

Earlier excitement had been caused by 
the magic of motion pictures—whose 
unique power is to charge persons, 
places, and objects with a radiant living- 
ness that seems more alive than life it- 
self. 

Then radio established its genius— 
with a poetic power of suggestion to 
project the imagination into places and 
associations not to be otherwise experi- 
enced. 








Disc Jockey at work —A versatile and smooth professional radio 
announcer, such as Alan Newcomb (back to the camera), can cue a 
record with his left hand, study his script, and carry on a conversa- 


tion with visitors simultaneously. 


Karl and Clyde McLean, well 


known colleague of Newcomb at WBT-Radio, enjoy the display of 
proficiency during Karl’s look behind-the-scenes. 
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Finally television added its singular 
distinction — through adaptable, roving 
eyes to transplant the viewer literally 
into a personal relationship with remote 
people and events, giving the viewer the 
alternative to judge or befriend. 

When a Popular Arts medium presents 
entertainment appropriate to its nature, 
exploiting thrillingly the medium’s 
unique powers, it is at the threshold of 
the Fine Arts. Motion pictures have 
done this, and occasionally the broad- 
casting media have accomplished the 
same. But even though broadcasting 


holds the largest audience ever attracted , 


by any form of entertainment, it must 
be admitted that there is more froth than 
substance on the air today, that quality 
is overwhelmed by mediocrity. 

Why? 

It has been proven too temptingly 
easy to cast stones at the glass house 
built by broadcast entertainment in 
America. The same kind of temptation 
drew constant criticism toward Holly- 
wood, densely camouflaging the genesis 
of a new art that would outlive skeptics. 
We have now learned to learn about 
films, to welcome their best and dismiss 
the dross. We have yet to learn much 
about broadcasting, and lack the in- 
formed ineacaniinn which will make 
for a genuine recognition of its artistic 
potential. 

The main stumbling block to this 
understanding may be seen if we will 
come out of the trees and look at the 
woods. For the implicit appeal and 
uniqueness of the broadcasting media 
gives them the promise of creating a 
rare new quality of entertainment, but 
they give a disappointing account of 
themselves because they have captured, 
and are held captive by, the Casual Au- 
dience. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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OUR COMMUNITY THEATERS 


THE VERY LITTLE 
THEATER 


By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 
and POLLYANN 
AMED in honor of its first settler, 
Eugene F. Skinner, the city oi 
Eugene, Oregon, lies at the edge 
of a broad fertile prairie between the 
foothills of the Cascade Range on the 
east, and the Coast Range on the west 
in the fertile Wilamette Valley. 

Eugene was first settled in 1851. 
Three years later it became the county 
seat of Lane County. This is a region of 
dairy and truck farms, orchards, wheat 
fields, vast timber stands, and mineral 
deposits. 

The University of Oregon and the 
Northwest Christian College are located 
in Eugene and contribute strongly to the 
cultural development of the community. 

Thirty years ago a young man called 
on the phone to Mrs. Gerda Brown, the 
wife of a professor of architecture at the 
University, and suggested that a little 
theater be organized. Mrs. Brown had 
only just graduated from college with a 
degree in drama and as she describes it 
“. . . was still a bit dewy-eyed over con- 
quering the world with my own two 
hands, at least a bit of the theater 
world.” 

One evening in March, 1929, prob- 
ably as a result of that first telephone 
call, the Browns received at their home 
six personal friends who were interested 
in seeing a community theater started. 
They were the editor of the daily news- 
paper, William M. Tugman; the wife of 
the University football coach, Mrs. Letty 
McEwen; Kenneth Shumaker, a Uni- 
versity English professor, and his wife, 
Mrs. Shumaker; an insurance salesman, 
Robert Earl; and Arthur Gray, the son 
of a local business man. They all were 
students of the drama or speech arts, 
and all felt that the city needed a the- 
ater. 

These seven, including Mrs. Brown, 
chose and cast the play, You and I by 
Phillip Barry; they produced their first 
effort at the local movie house which 
had been a stage show theater. Eugene, 
Oregon, had been considered by the 
theatrical profession as a very good 
“show” town. It was the only stop that 
road shows made between San Francisco 
and Portland. 

After this first show the group held 
its organizational meeting in the Brown’s 
home. They incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Oregon. As there were 
only seven they organized with a seven 
member board of directors. Thus the 
theater got its name of The Very Little 
Theater. Mrs. Brown was chosen as its 
first president. 
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An exterior view of the Very Little 
Theater at Eugene, Ore. 





The movie house proved to be a 
“white elephant.” Neither in the fields of 
capacity nor finance did it meet the need 
of loca] talent. The cost of production 
with union wages paid to stage hands 
and electricians lost them a “pile of 
money the first two years. This was in 
a decade which history refers to as the 
depression years. None of the group felt 
that they were personally able to assume 
the obligations. Mrs. Brown now feels 
that perhaps this debt served as an im- 
petus to keep the group together and 
functioning. Their one aim now was to 
pay their bills and in so doing make 
their credit “good.” 

Shortly after this experience they real- 
ized how impractical a professional show 
house was to an amateur group. The 
members began talking about their own 
theater. With this goal ever on the dis- 
tant horizon they established what was 
known as the “irreducible building 
fund.” Every penny, over and above 
operational costs, went into the fund and 
stayed there drawing interest. For what 
seemed an eon of time it remained a 


dream and seemed destined never to 
materialize. Gradually the fund grew 
and without realizing it they drifted in- 
to conversation about “Plans.” Mrs. 
Brown's husband and one of the other 
members were architects. Mr. Brown 
was commissioned to draw the plans for 
a theater, but a serious illness made it 
necessary for him to withdraw. How- 
ever, he continued to serve in an advis- 
ory capacity. They then turned to Mr. 
Clare K. Hamlin, a very fine young arch- 
itect, who designed their plant, working 
directly with the building committee 
which was selected from the member- 
ship. 

Twenty-one years after their first 
meeting, The Very Little Theater, in 
1950, achieved the realization of its 
dream, a home of its own. The style of 
architecture is contemporary, of lamin- 
ated arch construction. The interior is of 
cedar; the plywood walls are painted 
red. 

The theater seats 211 people, has a 
stage fifty-foot wide, twenty-four feet 
deep, and twenty-eight feet high. The 
proscenium arch measures twelve feet 
from the floor of the stage. The light 
board in the loft controls the twenty-six 
electrical circuits. 

The Very Little Theater presents at 
least five productions each season, and 
sometimes an additional summer show. 
Their season runs from late September 
until May or early June. They have 
no professional director; each production 
is directed by some member of the or- 
ganization. They try not to have any 
one direct more than one play a year. 
The directors draw no salary. Some have 
had training while others have learned in 
a “sort of training class” while serving as 
an assistant under a qualified director. 

Like most community theaters, The 
Very Little Theater has “toyed” with the 
idea of a children’s theater. While the 


(Continued on Page 30) 





The front lobby of the Eugene, Ore., Very Little Theater. 
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ceedingly important phase of the 

Children’s Theater project in any 
Thespian group; indeed, it may mean the 
life of the project. The term may have 
two connotations: it may mean the ap- 
peal of the play to the audiences, and 
this is a matter of first importance; or it 
may mean the actual physical process of 
getting tickets into the hands of the po- 
tential audiences (in our case, approxi- 
mately 2500 children, with a sprinking of 
adults accompanying the children). It 
might be said at this point that, for the 
most part, the attitude of the ticket pur- 
chasers is that we are doing them a favor 
to let them know about the Children’s 
play and give them a chance to buy 
the tickets. In spite of this attitude, the 
process of publicity and ticket sales is a 
big and time-consuming phase of the 
production, worthy of meticulous or- 
ganization and execution. This month’s 
column is being devoted to an account 
of our process as we have developed it 
over the years in Troupe 1000. Our 
Thespian Publicity Chairman and our 
Ticket Chairman will give an account of 
their methods in “selling” our current CT 
production, The Three Bears. 
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PUBLICIZING THE PLAY 
By Charleen Heidmann 

In publicizing our annual Children’s 
Play, we have established a procedure 
which always brings excellent results. 
Our procedure covers two distinct areas 
of the potential audience.. 

The first and larger area is that of the 
elementary public schools in our town- 
ship, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, with 
a population of approximately 100,000. 
In arousing the children’s interest, we 
concentrate on kindergarten and the first 
four grades, since that is the area to 
which our selection of plays caters. The 
total student enrollment in these grades 
is approximately six thousand. 

In the senior high school we are per- 
mitted to be excused from study halls in 
order to visit the elementary schools. 
Transportation for members of our pub- 
licity committee is either by public 
transportation or by private car if the 
student has the use of a car. Usually 
two to four Thespians go to one grade 
school, depending on the size of the ele- 
mentary school and the time available 
to the Thespian representative. An- 
nouncements concerning the play are 
made to the children either over the 
public address system or by individual 
visit to the class room. The latter 
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method is preferable since it gives our 
people a chance to make direct contact 
with the children. 

We are fortunate in that none of the 
elementary schools is more than five 
miles from the senior high school; in 
fact most of them are a mile or two from 
the high school. This accessibility facili- 
tates getting to and from a grade school 
during our fifty-minute study period. 

The chairman of publicity arranges an 
appointment during school hours with 
the principal of each elementary school. 
Arrangements are made for committee 
members to go to each elementary school 
twice: the first time, to tell the children 
about the play and to distribute floaters; 
the second time, actually to sell tickets. 
The principals and teachers are most co- 
operative in reminding the children and 
collecting ticket money from the chil- 
dren during the days intervening be- 
tween the two visits. 

Our other area of concentration is the 
scout troops in the township as well as 
in the county; this includes both 
Brownie and Cub Scouts. Attending our 
plays is a highlight in the programing 
of the various troops activities, and the 
leaders look forward to the play as a 
worthwhile event in their winter sched- 
ules. We have established a policy of 
reserving seats for a group of ten or 
more when the tickets are sold in a 
block; this is a very appealing plan to 
the groups since it means that members 
of a group are able to sit together, and 
they do not have to worry about arriving 
unduly early in order to get choice seats. 

We have one section of our committee 
that functions on scout troops alone. 
Each person of this subcommittee com- 
municates with as many Scout leaders as 
possible and tries to interest them in 
coming; this takes little persuasion as 
they are usually waiting for word of 





Publicity chairman making appointment 
with principal of elementary school. 
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Ticket chairman handling daily 
ticket sales and returns. 





Still another phase of our publicity 
procedure is placing posters in strategic 
places in the township. The posters are 
made by artistically inclined members of 
the committee, and carry word of the 
play in pictorial form. One poster is 
placed in each elementary school when 
the Thespian representative makes his 
initial visit to the school. The other 
posters are placed in stores throughout 
the various shopping centers of the 
township. 

Since there is a great deal of enthusi- 
asm for our Children’s Plays, the process 
of publicizing the play is largely a mat- 
ter of letting our potential audience 
know when the production will be. Thus 
this area of work, although time consum- 
ing, is a happy and rewarding experi- 
ence. 

SELLING THE TICKETS 
By Don Rudisill 

About ten weeks before the first per- 
formance of our annual Children’s Play, 
work on tickets begins. The first step in 
the process is ordering the tickets from 
the printer, a different color for each per- 
formance, and each ticket numbered, to 
facilitate the bookkeeping. Since we 
have about one hundred and twenty-five 
Thespians and apprentices selling tick- 
ets, we find it necessary to have more 
tickets printed than we dare sell. (We 
have 1000 tickets printed for each per- 
formance; however, we can sell only 800 
for each performance, the capacity of 
our auditorium. We believe that the 
tickets should be kept at a nominal price. 
It is our aim to entertain the children of 
the community, not to make a mint, and 
we feel that no child should be deprived 
of seeing the play because he cannot af- 
ford it. So, we keep the price of all 
tickets at 35 cents. 

Under our system of ticket sales, each 
Thespian and apprentice receives fifteen 
tickets (five for each performance) of 
which he is obligated to sell a minimum 
of ten. One Thespian point is credited 
for the sale of twenty-five tickets, and 
two points for fifty. Although some of 
our group sell more than a hundred 
tickets, the maximum point earnings are 
two. As soon as the tickets are received 
from the printer, the Ticket Chairman 
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Fairy-Tale Plays 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 

The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 





King Midas and the Golden Touch 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper's Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


Historical Plays 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT, ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Plays of Popular Stories 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


The Farmer and the Fox 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 
The Land of the Dragon 
The Wonderful Tang 


Fantasies 














lists every ticket so that as the tickets are 
assigned to Thespians, a complete and 
accurate record is kept. 

Since we believe that one of the best 
ways to publicize the play is through a 
house-to-house canvas, the next job is 
the matter of street assignments. From 
a street map of the school] district, two 
or three streets are assigned to each per- 
son. It is each person’s responsibility to 
cover every house in his assigned area. 
Of course some houses will not have 
children, but we think they should be 
covered because of the possibility of 
ticket sales for nieces, nephews, grand- 
children or friends who may want tick- 
ets. 

After tickets have been distributed to 
Thespian affiliates, forms for making 
ticket returns are mimeographed. These 
slips have space for indicating numbers 
of tickets being paid for and those re- 
turned unsold. These properly filled out 
slips, along with money for tickets sold, 
are placed in a box at ticket head- 
quarters each day. This orderly process 
prevents the Thespian Ticket Chairman 
from going completely insane. However, 
the Chairman must be available before 
and after school each day to issue ad- 
ditional tickets, and to iron out all sorts 
of problems that may arise. 

The Ticket Chairman must work hand 
in hand with the Chairman of Publicity. 
Tickets have to be assigned to the pub- 
licity people going to various elementary 
schools; records of these sales must be 
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accurately kept; Publicity must be kept 
informed of the number of tickets still 
available, and tickets for Scout troops 
must be assigned. Most of the Scout 
troops want reserved sections. We sell 
reserved seats at the same price as the 
regular seats, but do not reserve for any 
group of fewer than ten persons. Special 
forms are available for requests for re- 
served sections. 

Whenever a large group of people is 
given tickets to sell over a relatively 
long period of time, a majority of them 
will need reminding and prodding to 
make their returns. To assist in this 
process, we have ticket captains, one 
for each elementary school area of the 
township. The job of these captains is 








PARA-SCENE 


PREFABRICATED SCENERY KITS 
Door — Window — Plain Flats 


All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and Pre- 
drilled For Easy Assembly With Wood 
Screws. 


Our New 72 Page Catalog will be sent 
free to schools or org. if requested on 
official stationary. 
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to keep in touch with his group, see that 
assigned areas are being covered, and 
that orderly, properly executed returns 
are made to the Ticket Chairman. Dif- 
ferent captains are at liberty to handle 
their groups as they see fit. Some have 
meetings to plan their campaigns; others 
have ticket selling parties in which the 
whole group gets together on a planned 
evening, and makes a_ concentrated 
drive, sells its tickets, and returns to one 
of the member’s homes for refreshments. 
Any way he may arrange it, the indi- 
vidual captain is responsible for making 
sure that each person in his area sells 
his quota of tickets, and makes his re- 
turns. 

One major problem which harasses 
the Ticket Chairman in our Troupe 
1000 is that of overselling the house. 
Since our plays are popular, and since 
we find it necessary to have more tick- 
ets printed than we dare sell, and since 
we are all susceptible to the stories 
about needing just one more ticket for 
a family group that has purchased all 
but that one more ticket, the life of the 
Ticket Chairman becomes hectic during 
the last days before performance ... . 
Yes, making ticket sale arrangements, 
keeping records, balancing books, and 
being sure not to oversell—all of these 
require endless energy, time, and pa- 
tience. But, when you see a full house 
of happy kids at each performance, you 
are sure that it was worthy every min- 
ute of it! 
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Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Troupe 837, 
Normandy Sr. High School, St. Louis, 
Mo., Colleen Wilkinson, Sponsor. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
Normandy Sr. High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
A’* play featuring a dazzling blonde 

and stunning brunette has audience 
appeal. Involve the “Roaring Twenties” 
era, several bachelors, inevitable compli- 
cations and these are the elements of 
Anita Loos’ delightful comedy, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes. Naive Lorilei Lee 
and her friend Dorothy sail for Paris, 
presumably to absorb culture and re- 
finement. Beneath lies the ulterior mo- 
tive: to meet wealthy young men. Com- 
plications that arise in the process are 
a masterpiece of situation comedy. 

For Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, more 
than the usual responsibility lies in 
characterization. The intricate char- 
acter development which was essential 
to the role of Lorilei involved hours of 
careful study and individual coaching. 
Sweet, dumb Lorilei and sensible Doro- 
thy are an interesting contrast. This 
pattern of personality contrast is re- 
peated throughout the play. 

Certain fine points of production were 
perfected. A language instructor coach- 
ed actors playing French parts until 
their accents were plausible. “Lorilei” 
transformed from medium to platinum 
blonde by a temporary color prepara- 
tion. 

Flamboyant 1920 costumes intrigued 
cast and audience alike. Nostalgic par- 
ents commented on the dropped waist- 
line, rope beads, and elaborate head 
bands which were remembered from 
their own “flapper” days. 

The set change from American hotel 
to aboard the liner Majestic, to French 
hotel presented a problem. The “boat 
scene” was played before the curtains 
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with the aid of spotlights and such rep- 
resentative props as deck chairs and 
life-preservers. Meanwhile, New York 
became Paris. Besides rearranging funi- 
ture and other stage props, a sign on the 
door changed Suite 53 to “vingt-trois.” 
As an authentic finishing touch, sprays 
and bunches of blooms were scattered 
about the room. 

Led by Miss Colleen Wilkinson, 
director and sponsor of Troupe 837, the 
cast strove for one goal—the unparal- 
leled success of our first “Thespian” 
production. Cooperation drew  divi- 
dends. The cast performed before an 
appreciative audience at each perform- 
ance of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

BARBARA SHEP 
Scribe, Troupe 837 


THE SILVER CHORD 

Highland Park, Mich., High School 

ACH spring Troupe 518 presents a 

play which is challenging in some 

way. With our choice of The Sil- 
ver Cord by Sidney Howard we gave 
one of the outstanding Theater Guild 
successes of all times. The play with a 
cast of two men and four women gives 
the actors a chance to achieve a highly 
polished production. Mrs. Phelps, wid- 
owed at an early age, had devoted her 
entire life to her two sons, David and 
Robert. When David, the older, mar- 
ried while abroad and returned home 
with his bride, Mrs. Phelps attempted 
to destroy the marriage. She did suc- 
ceed in breaking Robert’s engagement 
to a delightful young girl, Hester. Ulti- 
mately, David sees the truth, and the 
mother is left only with her younger son 
for consolation. 

We used a stylized modern set against 
our dark curtains for the basic liv- 
ing-room set. We constructed three 
chandeliers of wood and crystal, plus 
building a winding stairway. All of 
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these were painted white against our 
dark curtains. For our second scene, a 
bedroom, we used only one half of our 
stage. The lighting problem was solved 
by the use of area lighting with spots. 
This scene was designed and built to fit 
in front of the living-room on stage 
right. This second set was in two sec- 
tions, and the scene changes were exe- 
cuted in three minutes time. The sets 
were enchanced with modernistic furni- 
ture. As has probably been noted, we 
did a modernized version of a_ play 
whose setting is actually 1912. The 
changes were possible with very few 
cuts in the script, which is really time- 
less. 

Our spring plays are presented with 
small advanced casts and understudies. 
The characters are beautifully deline- 
ated and give the students a chance to 
grow in character portrayal. Presenta- 
tion of this play is most gratifying and 
enriching. 

Mary Kay FRASER 
Sponsor, Troupe 518 


TEACH ME HOW TO CRY 
Hood River, Ore., Wy’east High School 
e¢/HYEACH Me How to Cry had artistic 

quality seldom seen on a high 
school stage . . . it was a telling demon- 
stration x the fact that teen-agers can 
understand and portray real emotion 
.... the performance had quality, evi- 
dence of careful and thoughtful prepa- 
ration and the play was thought-provok- 
ing in nature .... The foregoing ex- 
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The Silver Cord, Troupe 518, Highland Park, Mich., 








High School, Mary Kay Fraser, Sponsor. 
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cerpts from the local newspaper's review 
of our fall production of Patricia Joud- 
rey s two act drama was typical of the 
response of the community to this play. 
For all high school directors who want 
to get away from the delightful, but 
ever so usual, comedy, and do some- 
thing challenging and serious, which 
high school students can portray con- 
vincingly, Teach Me How to Cry is an 
ideal play. The simple story concerns 
two young people, their love for each 
other, their ploblems, and their parents’ 
problems. The subject matter of this 
play could be offensive if it were not 
for the delicate understatement and 
nostalgia which pervades the play. The 
theme of the play—“how one person can 
change the destiny of another person 
through love’—was set forth in the pro- 
logue, which we added to the original 
script. All of the cast members enjoyed 
their roles as each role required a great 
deal of thought and preparation. 

Technically the play also allows the 
high school stage to veer from the box 
set and one lighting plot as it requires 
a three unit setting plus one free area, 
used in turn for the ten short scenes. 
We used fragmentary settings with a 
cyclorama. The play must move rapidly 
from one short scene to another; there- 
fore any scene changing must be rapid 
and noiseless. The three unit setting we 
used was permanent, and some of the 
scenery was hinged so that it could 
easily be moved to hide the unused 
areas. The area lighting can be quite 
elaborate, and if carried out with imag- 
ination (and some equipment) will en- 
hance the total impact of the produc- 
tion. Properties and furniture are sim- 
ple, but must be chosen with care to set 
the exact mood. Costumes are modern 
with the exception of one “Juliet” cos- 
tume. 





The Happy Journey, Troupe 1724, Wy’east High School, 
Hood River, Ore., Robert Ross, Sponsor, 1958-59. 





Teach Me How to Cry is rather short 
SO we presented Thornton Wilder's The 
Happy Journey, which is always fun, as 
the first part of the program. The con- 
trast and quality of the two plays in 
subject matter and in production tech- 
niques provided two very successful and 
memorable evenings in high school the- 
ater. 

RosBertT Ross 
Sponsor, Troupe 1724 


REST ASSURED 
McLeansboro, Ill., Twp. High School 
EF HE story of Rest Assured is cen- 
tered around Mr. Morlock, a fid- 
gety, nervous, grouchy old goat, who 
doesn't love anything but money. His 
wife, sweet, sympathetic woman, takes 
the side of her oldest daughter when 
she decides to marry Joe Lanconi, son 
of a meat cutter. Morlock has a night- 
mare in which he dreams he is dead and 
is haunted by Luigi Lanconi, Joe's 
father. Morlock so regrets his past ac- 
tions that he repeats to himself: “If I 
only had another chance, just another 
chance—if only .. .” Then he awakens 
and finds he does. We see before us 
now a reformed Morlock. 
As in all productions, we had our 


problems. First of all, we did not have 
a large enough stage for the type of set 
the play required, but we followed the 
original set as closely as possible and 
still had adequate room for our rollick- 
some antics. The set is the living room 
of the Morlocks and can easily be con- 
structed. There are no light nor sound 
cues that would be a hardship for any 
high school. 

The play originally had fourteen char- 
acters with suggested usage of three 
extras, but the extras were eliminated. 
Pace and energy are essential to follow 
through the author's intention of a suc- 
cess. The play is not only enjoyable, but 
it carries a message too. This produc- 
tion was received with great response 
and enthusiasm. 

I recommend this play for any high 
school or junior college group. 

KEN KENISON 
Sponsor, Troupe 427 





PUBLISHERS 
Rest Assured, Eldridge Publishing Company, 
Franklin, Ohio 


The Silver Cord, Samuel French, New York 


City 

Gentiemen Prefer Blondes, Dramatic Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Teach Me How to Cry, Dramatists Play Service, 
New York City 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


Five Finger Exercise 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


for few dramas to arrive on the 

Broadway scene so far this current 
season, but numbered among. those 
chosen few is the new Peter Shafter play, 
Five Finger Exercise, which opened at 
The Music Box Theater in early Decem- 
ber. 

Produced in this country by Frederick 
Brisson and The Playwrights Company, 
Five Finger Exercise has been imported 
from London where it just terminated a 
long, successful run. Contemporary 
English plays are somewhat a rarity on 
Broadway, but the universal truths 
found in Mr. Shaffer's play has made 
possible its continuing success on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The New York production maintains 
four of the original London cast mem- 
bers. English born Jessica Tandy, who 
is claimed as one of Broadway's own 
top actresses, completes the cast as the 
only newcomer to the play. 

Five Finger Exercise is a completely 
engrossing drama whose outward ap- 
pearances are deceiving. It begins simply 
without benefit of the usual spectacular 
conflict, physical or otherwise, which the 
plot of a typical play ultimately resolves. 
On the contrary, there are many con- 
flicts imbedded deep within the person- 
ality of every character which are grad- 
ually brought to the surface with the 
force of an erupting volcano as each 
character vainly tries to understand the 
other, to communicate his true emotions 
and needs, and to find fulfillment and 
meaning in his life. 

The play opens at the Stanley Har- 
ringtons’ country home in Suffolk, Eng- 
land. Louise Harrington, whose driv- 
ing ambition is to be refined and 
cultured above all else, has brought a 
young, sensitive German into the home 
to tutor her teen-age daughter, Pamela. 
Bored with her husband, a self-made 
furniture manufacturer whom she con- 
siders base and common because his only 
interests are the country club and golf, 
Louise deceives herself into believing 
the young tutor will enrich her culture 
starved life and perhaps fill the vacuum 
which has existed during her married 
life to Stanley. 

Because of his mother’s overpossessive 
nature, his father’s inability to sympa- 
thize or understand him, and the tense 
atmosphere resulting from his parent's 
incompatibility, the son Clive Harring- 
ton has become a tortured, neurotic 
young man who finds his relationship 
with the family almost intolerable. 

Thus each member of the Harrington 
family, with the exception of fun-loving 
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In the above scene from the new Broadway hit, Five Finger Exercise, Clive 

Harrington (Brian Bedford) and his mother (Jessica Tandy) enjoy an intellec- 

tual conversation with the German tutor (Michael Bryant) in their home. 
Stanley Harrington (Roland Culver) looks on in disdain. 





Pamela, totters on the brink of self- 
destruction striving helplessly, alone, and 
in vain to communicate with one an- 
other. 

When Walter, the tutor, arrives at the 
Harringtons, he has hopes of making it 
his permanent home before he realizes 
the plight of the family relationships. As 
the play progresses, he becomes inno- 
cently but deeply involved in their lives 
and emerges as a scapegoat for their 
many frustrations. 

Walter attempts to seek the motherly 
love of Louise. She silently regards this 
as an insult since she had more romantic 
ideas in mind. Knowing that Walter 
will regard her only this way, Louise de- 
cides to dispose of his services and asks 
Stanley to fire him on the pretext that he 
is a demoralizing influence on Pamela. 

When Stanley notifies Walter of his 
dismissal, Walter is confused and grief- 
stricken since he has committed no of- 
fense. He also knows his career as a 
tutor will come to an end and he will 
not get his citizenship papers if the ac- 
cusations reach the authorities. 

In the closing scene of the play, Wal- 
ter rushes to his room and several min- 
utes later is found unconscious as a re- 
sult of a suicide attempt. 

Realizing they had nearly destroyed 
Walter's life because of their own in- 
adequacies to cope with it, Louise, 
Stanley, and Clive determine to make 
amends and strive to resolve the family 
conflicts. 

Jessica Tandy gives a superb perform- 
ance as Lonise Harrington. She is con- 
vincingly charming, shrewd, self-indul- 
gent, and ruthless as the role demands. 
Theatergoers will recall her memorable 
portrayal of Blanche Dubois in Ten- 
nessee William’s A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, as well as her most recent triumph, 
The Fourposter, in which she starred 
with her well-known actor husband, 
Hume Cronyn. 


Roland Culver stars as the stoic Stan- 
ley Harrington, the role which he en- 
acted in the original London production. 
One of England’s contemporary actors 
on stage and in motion pictures, he 
has starred in such films seen here as 
French without Tears, Safari, and Som- 
erset Maugham’s Trio and Encore. In 
American films he has appeared in To 
Each His Own with Olivia DeHavilland 
and Down to Earth with Rita Hayworth. 

Michael Bryant also duplicates his 
role from the London production as the 
tutor, Walter Langer. However, he ji 
making his Broadway debut. His mo: 
recent success was in the part of Cliff i 
the John Osborn play, Look Back i 
Anger. 

Brian Bedford, also of the origin: 
London cast, portrays the neurotic Clivi 
Harrington. This play marks his Broad- 
way debut. He recently completed his 
first film, The Angry Silence, which stars 
Pier Angeli. 

Juliet Mills, daughter of British stage 
and screen star John Mills, plays the only 
problem free member of the Harrington 
family as daughter Pamela, the role in 
which she made her stage debut in Lon- 
don a year ago. Her impressive acting 
recently landed her a choice role as the 
daughter-in-law of “Mrs. Miniver” in the 
television adaptation. 

Five Finger Exercise is especially dis- 
tinguished in its presentation in this 
country because of its expert direction 
by noted actor and director, Sir John 
Gielgud, who is as well known for his 
work on the American stage and in films 
as he is in his native England. One of 
best known Shakespearean actors in the 
theater today, he recently played on 
Broadway in his own production of 
Much Ado about Nothing. 

Five Finger Exercise will be a real 
acting exercise for those who choose to 
produce it when it is released for am- 
ateur production, 
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RIALTO, CALIFORNIA Troupe 148 


San Bernardino High School's Thespians 
started the 58-59 school year with a record- 
breaking audience witnessing our first play of 
the year, Out of the Frying Pan. The cast 
delivered an outstanding performance after 
hearing a pep-talk from William W. Terry, a 
member of the original Broadway cast. Our 
second play, Rebel without a Cause, was an 
experiment into serious drama. 

We also hope to attend, as we did last year, 
the Pasadena Playhouse One-Act Play Contest. 
In addition, we may sponsor a contest of our 
own later in the year for Southern California 
high schools. Also in the offing is a workshop 
which would demonstrate all make-up, lighting, 
staging, and acting techniques taught in the 
classroom. — Joy Fisher, Publicity 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. Troupe 352 


Robbinsdale High School’s Drama Depart- 
ment provided a varied theater program for the 
yn- 1959 season. The fall production was Noel 
Coward’s Blithe Spirit, a comedy in three acts. 

The winter play was Rodgers and Hammer- 
IN. |stein’s South Pacific — a tremendous undertaking 
yrs|for a high school group. The production ran 
he|five performances with SRO signs out nightly. 
‘'The staff included director, musical director, 
‘technical director, and choreographer. A 25 
M- | piece orchestra, six leads, and a chorus of 40 
In composed the remainder of the cast. 

To|.. The spring endeavor was the dramatic Cry 
Havoc. In a sombre one-set environment the 
cast of nurses exercised their acting proficiency. 
th-|~ Scribe 

ris 
he| PAYNE, OHIO Troupe 1515 


) |. The year 1958-59 marked the beginning of 
yr |i mew and successful club in our small school. 
j |froupe 1515 was organized by Rosalie Carr, 
he drama advisor, and thirty-three members 
| were officially admitted at our Candlelight Initi- 
ation. 
1¢ |; Although young, the troupe experimented 
yi | with the presentation of three one-act plays. 
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the Mountain, and Minor Miracle. One play 
will be used for contest material at a later date. 
Our three-act plays included Come Out of the 
Closet and Strange Boarders — both successes. 

The troupe have gained acting knowledge by 
attending college drama clinics and professional 
stage plays, such as Craig's Wife, Pygmalion, 
and The Importance of Being Earnest. 

The pride with which the members wear 
their pins, and the activities of this year’s club, 
have stimulated other students, promising new 
members and an even more lively group next 
year. — Rita Sheehan, Historian 


DALLAS, TEXAS Troupe 216 


For our entry in the District One-Act Play 
contest the Thespians chose the third act of 
our fall senior play, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner. Since the famed Kaufman and Hart 
comedy had been extremely successful as a 
senior play, the choice met with widespread 
approval. With only a few changes in the cast, 
the play took superior ratings in the district 
meet and awards for the best actor and actress. 

The story of The Man Who Came to Dinner 
has a universal appeal and has been enjoyed by 
audiences everywhere. It contains biting satire 
on all facets of the theater—playwrights, Broad- 
way stars, film actors and comedians. Dallas 
audiences chuckled at the superb invective of 
the playwright, Sheridan Whiteside. His ty- 
rannical command of a middle class home from 
his vantage point, a wheelchair, soon became 
the best known and most talked about enter- 
tainment of the school year. — Suzanne Potter, 
Scribe 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. Troupe 760 


Thespian Troupe 760 began a highly success- 
ful year with a three-act comedy, The Little 
Dog Laughed. Almost immediately after this 
production, work was begun on a Christmas 
drama, Unto Thy Doors. Indiana’s avid interest 
in basketball prompted the presentation of the 
skit, Make a Note of It, at a pep session. 

The year’s second three-act venture was a 
fantasy comedy entitled Down to Earth. The 





Barbara Jean Jensen, a senior at Cheyenne 

Sr. High School, was chosen Outstanding 

Student in Dramatics at the 1959 Colorade 

High School Speech Institute. Shown with 

her is Ernest Pech, director of speech and 

dramatics at West High School in Denver, 
Colorado. 





annual senior class play, The Curious Savage, 
and a comedy given by the Speech 2 class, 
Reluctant Reunion, claimed Thespians’ atten- 
tion during the spring months. 

As promised in the Thespian initiation, hard 
work brought the added honor of two awards 
in the Row, Peterson, and Co. photo contest. 

Not only Thespians, but the entire town looks 
with pride to the newly equipped and remolded 
stage facilities. 

The thirty-two new members and old mem- 
bers alike are justifiably pleased with the 1958- 
1959 season. Never content to rest on their 
laurels though, plans are already brewing for 
better and better productions next year.—Nancy 
Watterson, Secretary 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Troupe 94 


This year Troupe 94 has been very busy. 
All our members have been working very hard; 








d-| These were The Tangled Web, Comin’ Round 
~ 1960 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1960 
Ars | ARKANSAS ._...... Hendrix College, Conway, Marie Thost Pierce, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
ge Marked Tree High School, April 28. 
ily MICHIGAN........... Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
: aret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
on Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 19. 
In NEW YORK . Port Jefferson High School, Port Jefferson, Charles 
yn- (Eastern) L. Jones, Regional Director and Sponsor, Ruth 
ng Becker, co-sponsor, Troupe 861, May 14. 
he NEW YORK ...... Drama Festivol, State University of N. Y. Agri- 
re (Western) cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
| Mort Clark, Program Chairman; Robert Timerson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, 
1S- Trumansburg High School, May 4-8. 
his Ee ae Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 
on (Northeast) Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Florence 
hn E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, 
his Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 
OKLAHOMA ..Enid High School, Enid, Mrs. Delyte Poindexter, 
mis Sponsor, Troupe 1263, Program Chairman; May- 
of belle Conger, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
he Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
on March 12. 
of PENNSYLVANIA ...Mt. Lebanon Sr. High School, Pittsburgh, Julian 
(Western) T. Myers, Sponsor, Troupe 1603, Program Chair- 
man; Jean Donahey, Western Pennsylvania Re- 
2a] gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, Brashear 
to Make-up backstage of a little “snow Jt. Sr. High School, Brownsville, April 30. 
m- child,“’ Christmas Program, Troupe 124, CALIFORNIA ........ University of Southern California, Los Angelos, 
Jefferson High School, Portland, Ore., (South) Lewis Sheffield, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Melba Day Sparks, Sponsor Troupe 435, San Pedro Sr. High School, May 7. 
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Our Town, Troupe 650, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, Minnesota, 
B. E. Moeller, Sponsor 





and there is, of course, proof of this. My Sister 
Eileen, Tea House of the August Moon, Gram- 
ercy Ghost, Ladies in Retirement, and The 
Solid Gold Cadillac are a few of our members’ 
accomplishments. In addition to the long plays, 
York Thespians produced their annual Drama 
Night, which is an evening of one act plays. 

District 88 will be operating two high schools 
September 1959: York Community High School 
in Elmhurst and Willowbrook High School in 
Villa Park. Plans have been made for a Thes- 
pian Troupe in each school. Although many of 
our members will be separated, we are sure 
that we will work together in many ways. — 
Nancy Lynch, Secretary 


WAYNE, NEBRASKA Troupe 48 


As part of our goal to better drama at Wayne 
High, Troupe 48 engaged in a Thesperama 
project. Included in the plan were two full 
length plays and two one-act plays. 

Our first production was Thornton Wilder's 
award winning Our Town. Amateur carpenters, 
wielding hammers and saws, constructed a set 
while novice actors and actresses became famil- 
iar with the instructions to “Learn Your Lines!” 
and to “Project!” 

Our annual variety show presented in January 
produced two contrasting dramas: a comedy, 
Why I Am a Bachelor, and an interpretive 
reading of the mystery, Sorry, Wrong Number. 
The last presentation of the year was the 
comedy John Loves Mary. This play was over- 
whelmingly enjoyed by the audience. 

Capping the year’s activities we had our 
Thespians Awards Night. The question that 
was in everyone’s mind, will it be “Me?” was 
soon settled. We all feel we have accomplished 
our Thesperama project and have spent a suc- 
cessful year in the promotion of drama. — Patty 
Olson, Publicity 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Troupe 186 


There is much interest in the National Thes- 
pian Society in the Memphis City Schools, and 
the nine troupes are planning to work together 
on our Area Conference next fall. 

Troupe 186 has eight regular meetings this 
year and one informal initiation, one formal 
initiation, and a picnic. We think our troupe 
is alive and active. We Thespians are often 
asked to present programs at church, school, 
P.T.A., civic clubs, and social clubs. One of our 
members had the juvenile lead in Cloud Seven 
at the Memphis Little Theater this spring, and 
members ushered at all of the professional pro- 
ductions presented in the city. — Rozelind Welt- 
ing, President 
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HAVRE, MONTANA Troupe 869 


Thespian Troupe 869 successfully presented 
Moliere's classic, The Imaginary Invalid, as the 
climax of its 1958-59 season. The three-act play 
was first presented in its entirety to Havre audi- 
ences in two successive showings. The news- 
papers called the play, “a tremendous hit!” 
Most of the people who saw it thought it one 
of the best plays ever presented at Havre High 
School. 

Besides Moliere’s wonderful situation and 
dialogue, the 16th Century costumes added 
much to the color of the play. The Thespians 
used French mannerisms and gestures to make 
the play something different and more amusing. 

After the two initial performances, the play 
was cut to forty minutes (from 90) and entered 
in a district play festival. Following the district 
festival it was taken to the state drama festival 
at Montana State University on May 22-23, 
1959, where it won first place honors. 

The state drama festival ended our troupe’s 
presentation of The Imaginary Invalid, but the 
play was such a success that our troupe would 
like to do another old-style comedy in the near 
future. — James Dullenty, Treasurer 


CLARKSVILLE, TENN. Troupe 1809 


Although our Troupe 1809 was formed in 
the spring of 1958, we ve got quite a few plays 
under our belt. Our first play presented after 
the organization of the troupe was the 1958 
senior class play, Teahouse of the Au Moon. 
Many of the seniors acting in the production and 
the juniors and sophomores who worked back- 


stage, on publicity, or had various other re- 
sponsibilities were freshly initiated Thespians. 

A large portion of our membership graduated 
that year, but other students have taken their 
place behind the footlights. At the first initia- 
tion of the °59-’60 school year twelve new 
students joined our troupe. Working hard to- 
gether we presented a comedy, Arms and the 
Man, as the first Thespian sponsored play at 
Clarksville High School. 

Following Arms we directed our attention 
to a one-act play, Theater of the Soul. I am 
proud to say that this was selected as the best 
one-act play in the district and a cast member, 
Linda Powers, was named best supporting ac- 
tress. At state competition the play came in 
second, and our principal player, Charles Jack- 
son, was named the best actor in Tennessee. 

Climaxing the school year, theatrically speak- 
ing, we chose a reliable thriller, Ten Little 
Indians, for the 59 senior class play. This one 
drew one of the largest turnouts in the history 
of Clarksville High School plays. 

It has certainly been a a. year and I’m 
looking foreward to another “next” year. — Billy 
St. John, Treasurer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA Troupe 1860 


Our Troupe will celebrate its first birthday 
at Central High on the first of June. It has 
been a busy and active year for us. 

Probably the biggest news is about one of 
our charter members, Sharon Forsmoe. Last 
summer she appeared in a production of Okla- 
homa in Denver, Colorado. This led to a part 
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at Central City’s Opera House production of 
And Perhaps Happiness. From here she was 
slated for a part in a musical on Broadway this 
fall. This did not materialize, but this spring 
she received a leading role, as the result of a 
screen test, in R.K.O.’s forthcoming film, Kiss 
Her Goodbye. We are terribly proud of Sharon. 
At present she is on location at Havana, Cuba, 
filming the picture. 

Sharon played the lead in our very successful 
production of Dracula last spring. She also 
played a lead part opposite our sponsor and 
drama coach here at Central in the play Oh 
Men! Oh Women! Mr. Casselman, our sponsor, 
reports that Sharon was one of the hardest 
working students in his drama classes. 

We are saddened, though, by the loss of our 
sponsor. Next year he is moving to Ainsworth, 
Nebraska, where he will have another Thespian 
Troupe. We will miss him. 

We have done a number of one-acts for 
assemblies. Our major productions this year 
were an experimental production of Girls in 
the Rain and a highly successful pore of 
the popular Curtain Going Up.—Sylvia Williams, 
Secretary 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Troupe 118 


“We who have experienced it can never for- 
et. We shall remember it always” . . . lines 
al our three-act play, Remember Always. 
This is the way our Thespians feel about the 
wonderful year ’58-59. Remember Always, as 








Buddy Simmons, Best Thespian, Troupe 

1082, Herkimer, New York, High School, 

receives trophy from Troupe Sponsor, 
E. E. Swarthout. 





you may have guessed, was our big production 
this year. It was a drama of intrigue and 
counter-espionage and took place during the 
invasion of France in World War II. 

Our annual Christmas play, presented by 
choral readings and tableaux, was entitled 
Mary, the Queen. STA Players took part in an 
NCTC Unit Festival presenting a cutting from 
Remember Always. All of the players received 
“ory along with our director, Sister Mary 

ius. 

Our greatest amount of pleasure came with 
the one-act play, A Young Lady of Property. 
The play served as part of the entertainment 
for our Thespian Initiation Ceremony which 
was held on May 19. Thirty-three new mem- 
bers were added to Troupe 118 making fifty- 
eight active members. 

Our drama year ended with our Thespian 
Initiation Ceremony — but the knowledge and 
experience we have gained will never die. We 
Shall remember our year ALWAYS. — Connie 


| Koudela, President 
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ST. JOHN, KANSAS Ttodpe 


Troupe 1471 was outstandingly represented 
in the speech and drama activities of St. John 
High School this past year. Just Ducky, a 
hilarious three-act comedy, was presented in 
October, the proceeds being given to our local 
teen-age recreation center. November brought 
the junior class play, George Washington Slept 
Here, a comedy, and considered to be one of 
the very best plays ever presented in our town. 

During the months of March and April, our 
one-act play entry in the State Speech and 
Drama festivals was Special Guest, which won 
our league contest, and placed high in the 
District festival. Troupe members also did very 
well in the individual categories of the contests, 
receiving five “I” ratings at the State festival 
in Hays in the fields of informative and ex- 
tempore speaking, oral interpretation of prose, 
and dramatic reading. 

Our season was closed in May with the senior 
class play, Time Out for Ginger, a very enjoy- 
able three-act comedy. — Jane Wiles, Scribe 





Some of the Thousand 
B’WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW. THE MUSIC 
MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY PARTY, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, CAROU- 
SEL, THE KING & |, OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B.. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG. 
SARATOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. 


Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 

a 


Costumer for American Shakespeore 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd Street New York 19 
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HARRY LITTLE STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


10501 HARRY 
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100 SUMMER ST. 





This brand new companion to Baker's popular 
Gay Nineties Scrapbook provides complete 
material for making up your own Roaring 
Twenties Revue, for any length you desire. 
Blackouts, sketches, monologues, suggested 
staging and routining, patter, opening and clos- 
ing numbers—all in the mad, nostalgic mood 


of this popular decade. For a carefree evening, 


BANER'S 


ROARING TWENTIES SCRAPBOOK 


Edited By John G. Fuller 


your group can bring back the memories of 
the Charleston, Black Bottom, helmet hats, 
tasseled skirts, raccoon coats, bell bottom 
trousers and striped blazers—all on the rising 
tide of enthusiastic revival for the era. Pro- 


duction ideas are simple, easy to produce, and 


can be done with a minimum of staging. 


Price, $1.50. 





BOSTON 10, MASS. 








LITTLE THEATER 
(Continued from Page 21) 
group has never really operated a the- 
ater for children, in 1938 they did pro- 
duce Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
with a juvenile cast. 

A partial list of the more successful 
productions include Susan and God, Sky 
Lark, Philadelphia Story, Craig's Wife, 
First Lady, Queen Elizabeth, Solid Gold 
Cadillac, Dial M For Murder, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room, East Lynne, Our Town, The Diary 
of Anne Frank, Dream of Alcestis, 
Harvey, Arsenic and Old Lace, and You 
Can't Take it with You. This impressive 
list shows how versatile this strictly 
amateur group of theater lovers has be- 
come. 

This season the theater opened with 
A Visit to a Small Planet, to be followed 
by The Loud Red Patrick, The Little 
Foxes, The Curious Savage, and The 
White Sheep of the Family. 

The group is very proud of the two 
playwrights which it has produced from 
its membership. Alice Henson Ernst, 
whose one-act plays, The Wooden Wife 
and Way Out There, were presented by 
the group. She is still a member and has 
just completed a book on theaters of the 
Northwest. The author is considered an 
authority on the subject. 

The other playwright, Sally Elliott 
Allen, deceased, contributed greatly to 
the fame of The Very Little Theater. 
She was the wife of Dean Eric W. Allen 
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of the University School of Journalism. 
Mrs. Allen’s original play, What the 
Gulls Knew, was the Fifth Anniversary 
production of The Very Little Theater. 

Some of the actors from The Very 
Little Theater have gone on to the pro- 
fessional world. Edgar Buchanan is a 
feature player in movies and television. 
El] Marie Wendell has been on Broad- 
way as well as “off.” Her latest show 
was Copper and Brass. Donald Mc- 
Donald has played in several off Broad- 
way shows, and William Countryman 
has appeared in television from Holly- 
wood. Several other members are in 
professional television on local stations, 
some with their own shows. 

This strictly amateur theatrical group 
has no sustaining memberships, no spon- 
sors, and no “angels.” It is a self- 
sustaining unit; the hardworking mem- 
bers plus the box office and dues support 
it. 

They own their own building free and 
clear. Since its construction new park- 
ing lots have been added for the con- 
venience of their patrons. Assessments 
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SPECIFY "“ROSCO" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 
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on streets and sidewalks have been paid, 
and they now have a fairly “tidy” sum 
in reserve. 

The theater is now administered by a 
board of directors, ten in all, from which 
the president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer are elected. The following 
are appointed by the president: House 
Manager, Production Manager, Box- 
office Manager, Play Committee Chair- 
man, and Membership. 

The town of Eugene has an excellent 
furniture store that lends the theater 
anything it needs from modern to tra- 
ditional period. The company delivers 
the furniture to the theater and stead- 
fastly refuses to accept even compli- 
mentary tickets. They feel that the 
players are filling a cultural need in the 


community and wish to share with them 


that responsibility. 

There is no “hired help”’—every job is 
done for the love of the theater and the 
thrill of co-operating for an outstanding 
performance. Always the aim and ob- 
jective is an “outstanding performance.” 

Of the seven original members, Mrs. 
Brown is the only one still active in the 
theater and still living in Eugene. She 
has been lovingly associated with it since 
its birth in 1929. She is also a business 
woman, has one son, runs her home— 
“after a fashion,” says she—and still 
adores the smell of the dust of the the- 
ater and the feel of grease paint: espe- 
cially the dust of The Very Little The- 
ater. 


DRAMATICS 
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A Successful Produaty 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 


Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you’ll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 
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Equipment designed to make your next program... 


. a successful production. 


for 


educators - the profession - industry 


RTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES 


+ 


1000 FOSTER ST. 








suppliers of stage equipment 





The S106A baby spotlight features controlled illumination 
plus economy. 250-400 watts, condenser lens. Ideal as 
a basic stage lighting instrument. Direction and focus- 
ing are adjustable. 
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BROADCASTING 
(Continued from Page 20) 

The Casual Audience is the most 
undemanding and uncritical audience 
entertainment knows. It is made up of 
people who have much leisure time and 
are not particular about how they use it, 
although they would rather do some- 
thing with it than nothing at all. At the 
turn of the century they sat on their 
front porches conversing idly, walked to 
the town square for a band concert, 
wandered through a visiting carnival, 
patronized the vaudeville theater, or in- 
dulged in simple games like croquet. 
They had only a third of the leisure their 
present-day counterparts have, but they 
also reserved the right to relax com- 
pletely during most of the hours when 
they were free from work and responsi- 
bility. 

The Casual Audience, while easily 
attracted, is unpredictable as well. This 
is because it seeks recreation with com- 
fort, diversion without seriousness, stim- 
ulus with minimum effort, pleasure with- 
out difficulty and at bargain costs. It 
offers in return temporary affection 
rather than steady patronage, early en- 


| thusiasm rather than sustained respect, 


an appetite for novelty rather than an 
appreciation for originality, and a lazy 
memory rather than the development of 
high standards. 

With a misunderstanding that numbs 
the entertainment forms it favors, the 
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Casual Audience calls what it seeks 
“entertainment.” By the miracle of usage 
this word is widely accepted as meaning 
what the Casual Audience seeks: the 
mere filling-up of leisure time. But 
“good entertainment” used to signify 
carefully and expertly prepared formal 
presentation! No matter; people who 
prefer the old meaning are now called 
a “minority audience” for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Never before has the Casual Audience 
been so available, so huge, and so 
wealthy as it has become for the mass 
media—broadcasting, journalism, record- 
ed music. Its insistence on indifferent 
relaxation poses a great danger to qual- 
ity presentation because: 


1. It is unselective. 
2. It is inattentive. 
3. It is unobservant. 


In the case of the broadcast media it 
is also an absentee audience, whose 
tastes cannot be certainly measured by 
the box office or sales count used by the 
other mass media as guides. Resourceful 
methods of audience analysis attempt to 
fill the gap for the producer in broad- 
casting, but he is sure only that he has 
this amorphous mingle of millions to 
deal with, so from what he has learned 
of them he devises his program's ap- 
proach. 


He knows its selection is based on 
attractive appearances. 


Peter may be pleased by what annoys 
Paul, but both follow community fashion 
dictates—what is temporarily considered 
attractive—and that is what both Peter 
and Paul look for when they tune their 
receivers. The producer reacts by “hok- 
ing up or designing a fashionably at- 
tractive appearance for his show, par- 
ticularly its opening and closing, in an 
effort to stop the dial-twisting. If he is 
not careful, attractive appearance and 
the size of audience captured become 
equal with merit and quality, and enter- 
tainment which cannot or will not make 
this expedient compromise may not get 
on the air at all—or have to settle for 
only a few millions in the “minority 
audience.” 

He knows its attention is limp and in- 
different. 

The producer cannot allow this for 
two reasons: his program is sponsored 
by a business which demands a return 
on its investment, and inattention means 
no significant response. Knowing the 
tendency of the inattentive to absorb 
entertainment in general impressions, 
the producer tries to shake them into 
alert consciousness by planning his show 
in short segments which contrast sharply 
with each other. Very few segments in 
broadcast entertainment will last as long 
as five minutes, and vital points are usu- 
ally punctuated in some way: by music 
or sound effects on radio, by camera 
work or special effects on television. All 
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this must still be done with a simple 
directness and terse economy natural to 
the media, and despite the severity of 
the contrasts the program must be given 
a swift and easy flow. 

He knows its observation 
formed by its vague memory. 

This characteristic is a saving grace 
for the producer, because it means the 
program can repeat itself quite a bit 
without this being noticed. An errant 
detail or illogical continuity bit is not a 
major offense, and nicely calculated 
frameworks may be used weekly for 
years without seriously tiring the major- 
ity audience. Either the audience is un- 
aware of the repetition or can be en- 
couraged to like its organized sameness, 
as one enjoys the familiar qualities of a 
friend who is not to be renounced until 
his faults become painfully clear. To 
prevent an early fading of interest, slight 
changes in arrangement and content 
must be periodically made by the care- 
ful producer to keep a feeling of fresh- 
ness about the show. It must be re- 
membered that this producer does not 
seek a new audience for each perform- 
ance; he actively invites the same audi- 
ence back time after time. This fact 
alone makes broadcast entertainment 
stand apart from the other Popular Arts. 

This is the background that leads to 
the declaration that in television the 
producer is the key figure, just as he 
used to be during radios heyday. He 
rules the roost because it is he who de- 
termines how the program will deal with 
its unseen audience. And his chief tool 
of control is the format. 

The format is a program plan which 
is followed each time the show goes on 
the air. It is like a vase of distinctive 
shape into which different liquids may 
be poured, or like a waffle iron which 
will impress the same shape on what- 
ever kind of batter is heated on it. A 
chemist would call it a “formula” and a 
chef would call it a “recipe.” Invented 
by journalism, the first of the mass com- 
munications media to come of age, it 
was named by radio and adopted by 
television. In broadcasting it involves 
three things: style, ingredients, and 
timing. 

The style is the kind of entertainment 
and the contrasts to be offered. The 
ingredients are the talents and produc- 
tion values to be exploited. The timing 
is the emphasis to be made on each ele- 
ment through fixing its duration. 


Television's favorite program format 
is some category of drama, known as: 
situation comedy, suspense drama, west- 
ern, romantic comedy, soap opera. Their 
formats are fairly similar, with about 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the time 
given to action episodes, which are 
called “acts” and get progressively 
shorter. Again the remaining time is 
used for commercials, onening and clos- 
ing, and previews. Within this general 
format scheme, each show develops its 
own particular framework for usual 
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repetition. A format for the entire sea- 
son is also planned to allow variations 
every third or fourth week. “Dragnet” 
gets sentimental or comic on such a 
schedule. “Matinee Theater” used to 
have a format that described specifically 
what kind of story was to be used each 
day of the week. 

Formats for all kinds of programs may 
be discovered by keeping a “diary” 
which includes notes on the style, in- 
gredients, and timing used. If particu- 
lar care is taken on notes of timing, this 
record reveals the format after three to 
five editions of a show have been ob- 
served. 

Stations and networks use programing 
formats, to be repeated with minor vari- 
ations for special broadcasts. Published 
schedules are the material for study of 
them, if the named programs can be 
identified by style. These formats of 
programming schedule are determined 
by the kind of audience expected at dif- 
ferent times of day and week. The 
housewife is the usual target during 
much of the day, children in afternoon 
periods, the family in the early evening, 
and adults later at night. Individual 
stations, especially in current radio prac- 
tice, devise their formats to create a 
“public image” or station personality to 
attract an audience. 

Formats meet the practical problem of 
how to stay on the air fifteen or more 
hours a day, and the facile and person- 
able performer finds it rather easy to 
meet their demands. The comparative 
inflexibility of formats is a source of 
weakness in broadcasting, however. This 
is dramatized by the realization that the 
most significant developments in radio 
and television art have been made by 





flexibly planned programs: “Columbia| 
Radio Workshop” and “Omnibus,” for 
instance. 

While formatted years, weeks, days, 
and hours satisfy the Casual Audience, 
they serve at the same time to keep 
creativity at a minimum in broadcasting 
and make these media primarily means 
for instantaneous transmission. But this 
need not be the case. 

Fine radio invites us to become its 
imaginative companion. Great television 
offers a literal intimacy on which per- 
ceptive judgements and_ rewarding 
friendships may be based. When their 
unique powers are evoked by _ these 
forms of entertainment, even the Casual 
Audience can be alerted to be selective, 
attentive, observant. By virtue of con- 
formity most of us are, at least part of 
the time, members of the Casual Audi- 
ance. But creative entertainment, suited 
especially to its medium, will infrequent- 
ly reward us if we remain so. 

Pleasing its audience has been axio- 
matic for the Popular Arts through cen- 
turies. The axiom was founded on the 
assumption that the majority of the 
audience would genuinely appreciate 
original and energetic presentations of 
sound integrity. Therefore the axiom is 
insecure when the Casual Audience 
dominates, and it is essential to under- 
stand this point in observing broadcast- 
ing today, which is so astonishingly ex- 
pensive that it cannot exist without this 
huge audience. 

These media can still realize their 
artistic promise if the Casual Audience 
is accepted as a necessary evil, while a 
significant response is given to the crea- 
tive excitement radio and television can 
generate. 


DRAMATICS 
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Indiana University’s Showboat, Majestic, will operate on the Ohio River from 


June 7 to September 3, 1960. 





THEATER 
(Continued from Page 15) 

Auditorium, the University Theater, the 
Studio Theater, the Brown County Play- 
house, and the Majestic Showboat, stu- 
dents have an opportunity to participate 
in a wide range of plays and of produc- 
tion techniques. 

The University Theater and its two 
subsidiary organizations bring living 
theater to more than 60,000 patrons a 
year in Bloomington, Nashville, and the 
communities along the Ohio River. In 
addition, short tours are taken from time 
to time to other cities in the state. The 
plays presented range from Greek tra- 
gedy to recent Broadway successes and 
new scripts. 

Students are given practical training 
in playwriting, acting, directing, design- 
ing, stage craft, lighting, costuming, 
make-up, house managing, promotion, 
etc. Thus the function of the Theater is 
to provide a wide range of good plays 
for students, faculty, staff, townspeople, 
and some communities off campus each 
season. It also provides excellent train- 
ing for students who plan to make edu- 
cational or professional theater their vo- 
cation or their avocation. 

Perhaps the reader would be interest- 
ed in knowing how The National Thes- 
pian Society and the Indiana University 
Theater became the originators and the 
co-sponsors of The Dramatic Arts Con- 
ference. 

One night after judging the West 
Virginia Thespian State Drama contest 
at Marshall College, the writer and the 
late Ernest Bavely, then Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Society were re- 
turning to the hotel when I suggested 
that the bringing together of the various 
state winners for a final contest would be 
an excellent idea. With this Emest 
agreed and said that the Council had 
considered its desirability but that there 
was, at that time, no institution with 
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adequate facilities for such a conference. 
I explained that the Theater at Indiana 
University, then under construction, 
when completed would be adequate and 
extended an invitation pending its com- 
pletion. After the dedication of the 
Theater in March, 1941, Mr. Bavely 
came to the campus and we worked out 
plans for the first “conference” under the 
co-sponsorship of the Society and the 
University Theater; it was held in June. 
All of the conferences excepting the one 
in 1958 have been jointly co-sponsored 
by the Society and the University Thea- 
ter. A conflict in dates made it impossi- 
ble to hold the 1958 conference at the 
University. We are happy indeed that 
present conditions are such that this 
mutually pleasant and profitable coop- 
eration is being resumed in June, 1960. 

There has never been any conflict be- 
tween the University and the Society in 
originating and developing the confer- 
ence programs. At the beginning, the 
emphasis was placed upon competition 
among the various state winners; later 
it was changed to an educational insti- 
tute type program. Plays and scenes 
from plays are presented, not in compe- 
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tition with each other but to demonstrate 
the type of work being done among the 
various chapters and to seek methods 
of improvement in all phases of dramatic 
production. Following each presenta- 
tion, critiques are offered by experts on 
the various phases of production. Work- 
shops are held throughout the week in 
Acting, Directing, Dancing, Staging, 
Lighting, Make-Up, Radio and Tele- 
vision Techniques. For the 1960 con- 
ference, a graduate workshop is bein 

offered for Thespian sponsors in all 
phases of productions. 

The professional theater has been ably 
represented at each conference by two 
or three speakers. Some of these were 
the late Brock Pemberton and the late 
Margo Jones, Mare Connelly, Emily 
Kimbrough, Walter Abel, Eddie Dow- 
ling, Norris Houghton, Paul Green, Har- 
old Clurman, Jane Broder, Madelyn 
Pugh, and Dickie Moore. 

The writer wishes to express his deep 
gratitude to the late Ernest Bavely 
whose foresight, long-range planning, 
imagination, and high theater tandeale 
made possible the origin and early de- 
velopment of this conference. He also 
wishes to pay the highest tribute to Leon 
C. Miller who succeeded Mr. Bavely as 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Society. His thorough devotion to the 
welfare of this organization, his effi- 
ciency of operation, his acceptance of 
nothing but the best, his willingness to 
meet, more than half-way, all with whom 
he works, his rare organizational ability, 
and his qualities of leadership have en- 
abled him to increase greatly the num- 
ber of chapters and to add to the 
strength and to the general welfare of 
the society. 

To these two dedicated men and to 
the officers and to the members of the 
various Councils who have so ably as- 
sisted them in their work, I am deeply 
indebted. 
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COOPERATION 
(Continued from Page 13) 


vocational and avocational pursuits. I 
considered the vocational plans of my 
senior Thespians. They included—in ad- 
dition to acting, modeling, and dancing— 
law, medicine, science, engineering, in- 
terior decorating, theology, and the 
teaching of art, speech, music, and the 
coaching of athletics. Many of these 
students therefore have primary interests 
outside the drama department, but they 
are aware of the value of drama as pro- 
fessional preparation or as preparation 
for a worthwhile avocation. 

I thought of our instrumental music 
director whom we call our “yes man” 
because anything we suggest which 
we might need in the way of music for 
a program, he always agrees to try—or 
offers something better. Each year our 
Thespians produce an original talent 
show in which the numbers are woven 
into scenes, all of which are about the 
central theme of the show. Our entire 
program is accompanied by a special 
orchestra which he selects by try out 
from his orchestra and trains outside 
regular school hours. This year I asked 
his advice about working a choric speak- 
ing group into the phrases of a song for 
a program for the state P.T.A. conven- 
tion. He promptly answered, “Yes, we'll 
try it,” and he offered a string quartette 
as accompaniment. We help stage his 
band queen coronation and work on the 
continuity for his programs, his concerts, 
and marching band entertainment. If 
one of us is involved elsewhere in the 
line of duty, the other supervises re- 
hearsals. Our groups are used to work- 
ing with one another. We belong to- 
gether; we are not one group competing 
against another. 

The same collaborative work is done 
with our vocal music department. I re- 
called how well our new vocal director 
had entered into our organization. He 
wasnt sure at first about us. In fact he 
once remarked facetiously, “I hope you 
understand I don't approve of this pro- 
duction; I'm just contributing to it.” 
Then I remembered his final analysis 
which was phrased in superlatives: “I 
take back all reservations. It has been 
most valuable. I’ve learned so much 
from working together, and dramatics 
necessary to music.” I reminded myself 
that this teacher had already asked me 
to help stage his spring opera, Debussy’s 
“L’enfant Prodigue.” I had never di- 
rected an opera before, but it would be 
a challenge! I had never directed a 
musical until I agreed to help the vocal 
music director stage South Pacific after 
he helped with our talent show. And 
what a rich and rewarding experience 
that was! 

I thought of our art department. Is 
there another in the country that can do 
so much to make art function in the lives 
of students as ours! I remembered all 
the varied services, in addition to the 
usual making of publicity posters and 
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program covers, they had performed for 
us this year. They designed costumes 
for every member in our talent show and 
for our plays, when needed. They also 
designed sets for the acts in the talent 
production. They made, for a comedy 
filler, a saucy lion’s head, and delicately 
delectible-looking though inedible pas- 
tries for a French kitchen scene. They 
made a replica of the school building to 
top a huge eight-by-twelve foot birth- 
day cake which climaxed the twentieth 
birthday celebration of our school. 
When we produced Chekhov's The 
Brute for our school assemblies, the cast 
decided the play would be so much more 
effective if instead of a small picture on 
the table, there was a huge portrait of 


Mrs. Popoff's late husband above the 
mantle, to which she could direct her 
protestations of lasting devotion. Ac- 
cordingly, a student in the art denart- 
ment painted one of this roue with an 
appropriately rakish look in his eye. It 
helped the actors enter much better into 
the spirit of the play. 

I could have spent the rest of the trip 
enumerating to myself all the help the 
art department had been to us, but my 
thoughts traveled on to remembering 
the cooperation weve had from the 
clothing department in the past and dur- 
ing the current year. For our Christmas 
plays, clothing students made for us, 
from costume drawings painted in art 


class, everything from authentic ae 
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cal to Tyrolean peasant costumes. When 
we built our talent show around the 
theme of shoes, they did research and 
made a parade of shoes through the 
ages. This year they made waitresses 
uniforms for our ushers to wear when 
we produced our talent show on food 
which we called “Dinner at Eight.” | 
determined then and there to give the 
waitresses uniforms to the home econ- 
omics department to be used when they 
serve guests at our school. 

My mind raced on to our athletic 
coaches who honor me by addressing me 
as coach. For years we have helped 
each other by working out exchange as- 
semblies with other schools in our city 
on the days we engage them in athletic 
contests. We furnish talent for these 
programs and train the athletes to speak. 
A year ahead, we work together to plan 
our athletic and entertainment schedules 
so there will be no conflict. This year | 
felt we were advancing even more when 
the football coach, a former all-Ameri- 
can, expressed eagerness for one of his 
football stars to win in dance tryouts for 
one of our productions. He told me that 
one year when his university team suf- 
fered too many injuries, his coach re- 
quired the team to take ballet together 
with drama students. He expressed the 
hope that many of his athletes would 
participate in enatiaes But I was sure 
we had reached the ultimate in coopera- 
tion when the wrestling coach allowed 
one of his lettermen, who was also a 
good singer, to be free from practice to 
attend our rehearsals. I made sure he 
got back to workouts as soon as he could 
be released. I determined to show up at 
more athletic events during the busy 
second semester—or at least read the 
sports section of our daily papers so I 
could talk about their triumphs to the 
athletes in my classes, and to the 
coaches at our kaffee klotsches. 


My whirling thoughts then went to 
our school banker whose work with us 
consists in handling our ticket sales, and 
in seeing that we observe rules and keep 
out of trouble as we spend our money. 
[ thought how he too had reached the 
ultimate in cooperation this year. He 
spent two long, hot Saturdays and 
twelve hot afternoon sessions (made 
hot by klieg lights) with our Thespians 
as he helped with a project they wanted 
to try—that of writing the scenario and 
producing a sound-color film on the 
Twentieth Anniversary of our school. 
He was camera man for the entire forty- 
five minute film. Even though he 
claimed to have enjoyed learning how to 
operate our camera, how could we ever 
thank him enough! Well, we could at 
least follow legal procedure on all our 
expenditures and make all his deadlines. 
We could also urge our publicity com- 
mittee to furnish him the names of peo- 
ple who should have complimentary 
tickets for our productions. 


My kaleidoscopic thoughts flashed to 
the School Life, our journalism depart- 
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ment. Its publicity never hurts us, and 
any time we want a picture for our files, 
we pick up our phone and order it from 
them. Our problem is to keep reminding 
the director to charge our department 
for pictures and not bear the expense to 
his department. I resolved to see to it 
that my Thespians have material ready 
for his reporters when they come 
around, and to put notes in his mail box 
reminding him of events that are coming 
up, events he would like to include in 
the paper. 

I thought of our stagecraft depart- 
ment, which is separate from our drama 
department, although we are in reality 
like Siamese twins They are the most 
imposed upon group in our school; yet 
their creative ideas and knowhow make 
our productions so much better and free 
us for the serious business of learning 
how to act. I was glad that the stage- 
craft boys had this year become inter- 
ested in joining the National Thespian 
Society. It seemed to cement a pleasant 
relationship that already existed 

I determined to remind that commit- 
tee, writing our television script for ad- 
vertising a dramatic production, to rec- 
ognize all the teachers and organizations 
who worked so hard to help make it a 
success. I told myself they must be sure 
also to thank individually the teachers 
who chaperoned them in the waiting 
rooms, dressing rooms, and make-up 
rooms during their performances. “I 
must see that they forget no one,” I told 


myself—the usher corps and their spon- 
sor, the Spanish teacher; the French 
teacher who taped authentic French ac- 
cent; the electronics class who rigged up 
a public address system for the traffic 
committee to use in calling the cast to 
the stage. How pleased were we when 
the electronics teacher came to us and 
volunteered that he wanted to work 
even more with us! And how helpful it 
will be when he finishes working on 
equipment to give us high fidelity re- 
cordings of our performances! I was 
glad I had found time to include in my 
assembly schedule an on-the-air broad- 
cast by his ham operators of our school 
radio system. 

My attention came back to my notes, 
where I had recorded a speaker's para- 
phrasing of Mark Van Doren’s “I’m sure 
the world’s a terrible place, but I love 
it,” to “High school drama may be sick, 
sick, sick, but we love it.” If it is sick, 
I feel sure that the best medicine with 
which one could start to effect a re- 
covery would be a generous compound 
of cooperation. It’s expensive to manu- 
facture, but my troupe has found it 
worth it. 

As my plan settled down for a landing 
on that cold, white New Year’s Eve, the 
storm had cleared and so had my 
thoughts. I made a resolution that in the 


‘ year ahead we would all work harder to 


learn obedience to the commands of the- 
ater while we practice constructive co- 
operation. 
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BRIEF VIEWSz=, 


NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 
ee the new plays of the past 


two years are the customary ones 

about the trials and escapades of 
teen-agers. This month's page is de- 
voted to the better scripts whose em- 
phases are on the teen-age members of 
the cast. Some are serious in their treat- 
ment of young people, some merely 
amusing; some are realistic, some are 
more nearly farcical; but, whatever the 
tone, these plays do a creditable job of 
depicting believable young people in a 
natural manner. 





THE DEFIANCE OF DAVID CHARLES by 
Hal Kesler. Dramatic Publishing Co., 1957. 
7M, 8W, optional extras; Scene: a corridor 
and the principal’s office in a city high 
schoo]. Royalty: $25. 

David Charles has to buck a rather trite 
and well-known problem: his average intelli- 
gence, which cannot compare with that of his 
brilliant father and, consequently, cannet let 
him hope to become the architect that his 
father is and that both of them want him to 
be. Because of his sense of inadequacy David 
succumbs to the introvert’s typical reactions of 
surliness and despair, leading him to quarrel 
with his girl, cheat on his math exam, fight 
with his best friend, and finally even steal the 
key to the principal’s office. When his father 
MoU 94} 10} UONsSassns sty ydooor 0} sasnjot 
school he is designing, David steals the plans 
and intends to change them to include his 
suggestions. He is discovered, hut not before 
the principal heartily approves of the ideas, 
not knowing they are David's. Out of the 
explosion that results both David and his father 
develop more respect for each other, but the 
boy especially welcomes the much-needed 
recognition of him and his ideas by his suc- 
cessful father. Simple but real psychology of 
adolescence, some delightfully funny scenes 
about teen-age male-female relations, and a 
moving recognition scene between father and 
son. , 


ONCE IN SEPTEMBER by Cecil Stephens. 
French, 1957. 4M, 3W; Scene: a living 
room. Royalty: $25. 


More psychology of parent-child understand- 
ing is explored in this play. When a widow 
with «a daughter marries «a widower with a 
son, the children each find a parent of the 
opposite sex that they have not known before 
and, quite unconsciously, have needed and 
wanted all their lives. So the son rejects his 
father’s pressure that he become an athlete 
and, instead, finds pleasure in the step-mother’s 
interest in art and in her assistance with his 
art major. On the other hand, the girl rejects 
her mother’s urging that she become a dancer 
and finds her needs answered when her new 
step-father undertakes to help her become a 
good golfer. It doesn’t take long for each 
parent to feel hurt that his child has deserted 
him, of course, and this results in an estrange- 
ment between them. All is finally set right by 
the arrival of Aunt Maud, Dean of Women 
at the university, who immediately senses the 
solution and finally gets the four-square prob- 
lem straightened out to everyone's satisfaction. 
Final indications are that the boy and girl are 
beginning to think about each other in terms 
that are not exactly “brotherly and sisterly.” 
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THE THREAD THAT RUNS SO TRUE by 
Reginald Lawrence, from the book by Jesse 
Stuart. Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958. 12M, 
16W; Scene: a rural schoolhouse in the 
Kentucky mountains, 1925. Royalty: $35— 
$25—S820. 


This is an amusing and moving dramatiza- 
tion of the story of Jesse Stuart, the ambitious 
mountain boy who became first a_ school 
teacher and then a writer and poet of national 
note. In this play he, at the age of eighteen, 
takes over his first job: opening and keeping 
open a country school that the board does not 
really want open because it takes the young 
people away from their chores. While trying 
to graduate from high school himself, Jesse 
contends with the school bully, the lack of 
teaching materials, and the emnity of the board 
president who has no education and doesn’t 
want anybody else to have one. He finds his 
greatest support in one board member whom 
he converts by showing him that he has been 
losing money because he cannot figure out 
how much coal he is hauling to his customers 
und also’in one af his students, a young girl 
wlio is trying to decide between going on to 
school to become a teacher herself and marry- 
ing her wealthy suitor. In the end, when the 
Lonesome Valley school wins the annual 
county scholarship contest, even the board is 
won over; and the student decides both to be 
and to marry «a school teacher because educa- 
tion is the only hope of the underprivileged. 
Quaint dialect and situations lend this play a 
charm and whimsey that are both amusing and 
emotionally effective. 


THE UNGUIDED MISS by William David- 
son. Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958. 5M. 
7W; Scene: a living room. Royalty: $25. 


That recent experiment in education and 
international understanding, the foreign stu- 
dent-exchange program, is explored in this 
story of a typical family that takes into its 
home a young Italian girl who has finished 
high school but is repeating one year of it in 
aun American school. ‘The crises arise because 
of natural causes—jealousy over who gets to be 
Homecoming Queen and who gets the neigh- 
borhood swain—but primarily because of differ- 
ences in cultural and domestic standards. Thus 
the teen-age daughter of the family realizes 
that she should be more obedient, attentive, 
and helpful to her parents, whom she _ has 
ulways taken for granted; but, on the other 
hand, the Italian visitor also learns that she 
is too inuch of a clinging vine and must learn 
to stand on her own two feet and make her 
own decisions in her climb to maturity. After 
the girls—and the parents—have learned their 
lessons, the experiment seems to be on the 
road to real success in the future; and the 
reason for the exchange has been more than 
justified. Amusing lines, characterizations, and 
situations, but well within the bounds of 
reality. 


SUMMER BRINGS GIFTS by Daniel Collins, 
from the novel by Ann Ritner. French, 1957. 
5M, 7W: Scene: a living room. Royalty: $25. 


A nostalgic gentle dramatization of a family 
story that captures the spirit of 1913 with skill 
and humor, this play has no great excitement 
but a lot of seal characterization and sense. 
The family is not unusual in any way—and 
this perhaps is really the unusual aspect of 
the play!—but thev are rather typical people 
that many of us might know: a daughter who 
is not altogether sure she wants to be a singer 


but would like to go away to study singing, 
a son who wants to marry a girl whose mother 
does not think he is good enough for, a favorite 
uncle who suffers a heart attack, and a young 
man whose pride will not allow him to become 
the penniless husband of a girl whose family 
is a station above his. With little fireworks 
but with sensitive respect for each other as 
human beings, the family all work out their 
respective problems with desirable conclusions, 
and summer does indeed bring all of them 
gifts—including mother, who, much to her 
surprise, finds she is going to have another 
child even though she is close to middle-age. 


CLASS RING by Anne C. Martens, from the 
book by Rosamond Du Jardin. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 1958. 7M, 8W; Scene: a 
living room. Royalty: $15. 


One of modern youth’s biggest and most 
publicized institutions—the custom of going 
steady—is given a thorough going-over in this 
reasonable dramatization of a novel. The girl 
suddenly finds herself being fenced in when 
she puts the ring, symbol of going steady, on 
her finger; she partially resents her boyfriend's 
possessiveness and demand that she give up 
both a prom date with the college boy next 
door and a part in the school play opposite 
the handsome talented actor who has recently 
arrived in school. A compromise is reached, 
and the girl takes the part in the play, but 
only to discover that she has lost both the 
boyfriend and the actor, who was interested 
primarily in her acting support rather than in 
her. ‘To her surprise the crisis is largely 
alleviated by the selfless intervention of her 
old boyfriend. Apparently going steady im- 
plies sacrifice and faith as well as possessive- 
ness. When the couple discuss the possibility 
of resuming going steady, however, they de- 
cide not to because of the dangers of mis- 
understandings. ‘The spirit of going steady is 


more important than the procedure, and, in 


order that procedure cannot jeopardize the 
spirit, the young people decide to shop around 
and make sure that they really will want to 
belong to each other when they are older. 
Both fun and good sense, neatly handled. 


THE EGG AND I by Anne C. Martens, from 
the book by Betty MacDonald. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 1958. 9M, 13W; Scene: a 
run-down kitchen. Royalty: $35—$25—$20. 


The well-known book is brought to the stage 
with many of the characters, original ed 
and disappointments intact. Probably there is 
no need to recount the story of the MacDonald 
family and their venture into the chicken-raising 
business in an isolated area in the mountains of 
Washington. Goodness knows there are reasons 
enough for discouragement — no electricity or 
running water, no boys for the girls, no success 
in the chicken business, etc. — but in the end 
the revolting mother and daughters decide there 
are other compensations that keep them from 
carrying out their threat to desert. Eventually 
electricity, a bath tub, and boys all arrive at 
about the same time, and the family stays to- 
gether. 


TOMBOY WONDER by William 
French, 1958. 3M, 4W; Scene: 
room. Royalty: $25. 


Walden. 
a living 


This is a somewhat different version of the 
voung teen-age tomboy who suddenly discovers 
it's fun to be a girl. She finds this out early 
in the play and snags the boy next door; but, 
after taking a wrong prescription, she becomes 
a female Sampson and cannot resist showing 
the boy up in feats of strength. Naturally she 
loses him; and not until she gladly loses her 
mysterious powers does she get him back. A 
farcical idea treated with a realistic touch, this 
script’s characterization—especially a wonder- 
ful wise-cracking mother—outweighs the im- 
plausibility of the idea. 
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THE STYLES OF SCENERY DESIGN, by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Marietta College. Contents: Stylization, Expression- 
ism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets and Curtains, False 
Proscenium and Screen Sets, Prisms and Minimum Sets, 
Permanent and Multiple Sets. .60 


HIGH SCHOOL THEATER, by Robert W. Ensley, Indiana 
(Pa.) State Teachers College. Contents: The Play’s the 
Thing, The Hour of Decision, Rehearsal, Building Efficient 
Stage Crews, Dressing the Stage, And There Shall be 
Light... Control, Getting the Hay in the Bam, First 
Nights. .60 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING AND PRODUCTION, 
by Delwin B. Dusenbury, Speech Dept., Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Contents: The Electronic In- 
vasion, Lest We Forget... Radio, Radio Acting — A Lost 
Art, The Pointing Finger, The Television Theater, The 
Camera Eye, The Television Actor, The Television Di- 
rector. .60 


THEATER ENJOYMENT, by Talbot Pearson. Especially 
recommended to all who really care for the theater 
whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. .60 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTION by Delwin B. Dusenbury, 
Speech Dept., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Con- 
tents: A Play with a Soul, Selecting the Play, Casting the 
Play, Rehearsal Procedures, General Blocking, Specific 
Business and Picturization, Directing in the Round, Direct- 
ing the Musical Comedy, Looking Backward. .60 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Department of Speech, 
Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas. 
Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting Control; 
Scenery, Property, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Direct- 
ing; Acting; Publicity, Promotion, Performance. .60 


A SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR A COURSE OF STUDY 
IN DRAMATIC ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(ETJ-1950). Compiled by a special sub-committee for 
the Committee on Secondary Schools of the AETA.  .75 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEATER, by A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, 
University Theater, State University of Iowa. A timely 


and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing 
the school theater in terms of present-day requirements. 
Especially recommended for directors and school ad- 
ministrators. .60 


THEATER FOR CHILDREN, edited by Frieda E. Reed, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, High School. Contents: 
Thespians Can Compete in Children’s Theater; Director 
with Imagination, Training, and Devotion Develops 
Unique Project; Makeup for Children’s Theater; “More 
Aids” to Children’s Theater; Costuming the Children’s 
Play; Scenery for Children’s Theater; The Musical Play for 
Children; A Springboard for the Year’s Program. .60 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION, by 
Si Mills. Contents: Brief Technical Details, The Television 
Picture, Settings for Television, Programs, Writing for 
Television, Television and Education, Television: Past, 
Present and Future. .60 


ORIGINAL RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS, by 
William R. Johnson, Kling Studios, Inc., Chicago. Con- 
tents: Lines. of Rhyme, Stay Tuned For..., Music in the 
Air, That’s Right, You're Wrong!, Put Yourself “On-the- 
Spot,” School Court of the Air, Dolly-in on Pantomime, 
Let’s Make a Movie. .60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, 
Northeastern College. An amazing source of information 
for directors in schools, colleges, and community theaters. 
Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising and staging of each of 
the following outstanding plays chosen for their suitability 
for amateur theater groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old 
Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two on an Island, Ladies 
in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, Boston Blues, The 
Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, 
Lost Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing but the Truth, For 
Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, 
The Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out 
of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, 
Lavender and Old Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride 
and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Letters to Lucerne. $1.00 





ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
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“A superb thriller, 


one of the finest ever done! 


yf 


The New York Times 


ARTHUR HAILEY’S 


FLIGHT INTO DANGER 


3-Act play for 9m, 10w. One basic set. Available now. 


EDITORS NOTE: It took longer than we expected to get this tremendously 
exciting new play into print. Now at last, we are happy to report, copies are 
available for immediate production. Your order will be filled the same day 


it is received. 





BOTH THE LONDON CRITICS AND THE CRITICS IN NEW YORK 


HAIL FLIGHT INTO DANGER. 


“An unforgettable flight.” London Daily Mirror 


“Mr. Hailey wrote his play with masterful tautness, and 
highly effective understatement. The touches of humor 
in the characterizations enhanced the sense of danger. 
Sustained tension... vivid excitement . . . suspense!” 

New York Times 


“Many said it was the most exciting play they’d ever 
seen.” London Daily Express 


“It was one of the most exciting, gripping plays of 
Suspense seen in many a week. The dialogue was tense 
and convincing. The emotional play was controlled and 
never melodramatic.” Variety 





STORY OF THE PLAY 


Here is a different play, one that has not only 
been hailed by the critics in New York, but also 
by those in London! 


This is one of the most exciting plays that 
we’ve ever published. It presents both the 
director and the cast with a splendid oppor- 
tunity to do a real thriller. It will add a most 
exciting dimension to any theatrical season. 


What makes this “thriller” outstanding, and the 
reason (in our opinion) for its tremendous criti- 
cal success, is the absolutely authentic detail 
with which it is filled, and the understatement 
with which it builds to a most powerful climax. 


The story itself is a very simple one. There is 
food poisoning on an airliner, and both the 
pilot and co-pilot are stricken. The lives of 
everyone in the plane come to depend on a 
rather unlikely man who used to fly small 
planes many years ago, and on a brilliant 
ground organization that is set up quickly to 
try to “talk him down.” Against this story there 
is a fascinating yet entirely believable charac- 
ter development. The play may be produced 
quite simply, yet with it you can achieve an 
electrifying theatrical event. 


Playbooks 90c Royalty $25.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


179 NOE Th MICHIGAN AVENUE 

















